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WAS IT REALLY OLD CAMERON? 


CHAPTER XVII, 


‘THE bells that, in the hearing of thousands, ring 
the passing of the year from old belfries, 
whose mortar was long ago mixed with the 

dust of generations of men, have solemn sound ; 
but perhaps it is amore solemn thing to watch and 
tell the birth of a new year by the march of stars 
that look down out of their purple void upon a 
land of trackless snow. If ceremony and the 
united sentiment of many hearts have impressive 
effect, they yet tend to lighten the burden of 
individual responsibility, which presses with weight, 
like the weight of the atmosphere upon a vacuum, 
when a man tries to grapple with his own soul in 
solitude. 

Alec Trenholme was spending another wakeful 
night in the living-room of his small railway station. 
Winter lay around him. For a month the blue- 
berry flats and bramble thickets had been wholly 


lost under the snow, which stretched far whiter than 
the pure white of the birch trees in the nearest 
groves. Now the last night but one of the old year 
had brought a fresh downfall, unusually heavy ; the 
long, straight railway track, and the sleigh-road 
which was kept open between the station and 
Turrifs Settlement, had been obliterated by it. 
Alec Trenholme had awoke that morning to observe 
that his little station of new wood, and the endless 
line of rough telegraph poles, were the only remain 
ing signs of man’s lordship of earth, as far as his 
eyes could see. It was upon this sight, when the 
snow clouds had fled, that he had seen a scarlet sun 
come up; over the same scene he had watched it 
roll its golden chariot all day, and, tinging the same 
unbroken drifts, it had sunk scarlet again in the far 
south-west. He had not been far from his house, 
and no one, in train or sleigh, or on snow-shoes, had 
happened to come near it. 

He would have gone himself to Turrifs for milk, 
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for the pleasure of exchanging a word with his 
fellow-men, and for air and exercise, had it not been 
that he had hourly expected to see an engine with 
its snow-plough approaching on the rails. Con- 
versation by telegraph would have been a relief to 
him, but the wires seemed to have succumbed in 
more than one place to their weight of snow, and 
there was nothing for this young stationmaster 
to do but wait, and believe that communication 
would be re-established over the road and the wires 
sooner or later. In the meantime he suffered no 
personal inconvenience, unless loneliness can be 
thus named, for he had abundance of food and fuel. 
He watched the bright day wane and the sun of 
the old year set, and filled his stove with wood, and 
ate his supper, and told himself that he was a very 
fortunate fellow and much better off than a large 
proportion of men. 

It is not always when we tell ourselves that 
we are well off that we are happiest: that self- 
addressed assertion often implies some tacit con- 
tradiction. 

When darkness came he wondered if he should 
put on his snow-shoes and run over to Turrifs. 
Yet for some reason he did not go, in the way 
that men so often do not do things that they think 
on the whole would be very good things to do. 
An hour or two later he knew that the good people 
there would have gone to bed and that he had no 
longer the option of going. He did not go to bed 
himself. He had not had enough exercise that day 
to make him sleepy ; and then, too, he thought he 
would sit up and see the old year out. He had an 
indistinct idea that it was rather a virtuous thing 
to do, rather more pious than sleeping the night 
through just as if it were any other night. He put 
his much-handled, oft read books down before him 
on the table, and set himself to passing the evening 
with them. Midnight is actually midnight when 
the sun goes down before five o’clock and there is 
no artificial interest for the after hours. 

Most men have more religion at heart, latent or 
developed, than can be seen by others. When 
they have not, when what shows is as much as what 
is—God pity them ! 

Alec Trenholme was not given to self-dissection 
or to expression of his private sentiments, therefore 
neither to himself nor to others was the religion of 
him very visible. Nevertheless, this evening his 
books, which had become not less but more to him 
because he had read them often, palled upon his 
taste. When he was a little boy his father had 
taught him that at New Year’s time one ought to 
consider whether the past had been spent well, and 
how the future could be spent better. So, as time 
went on, he pushed his books further and set him- 
self to this consideration. For a while he sat look- 
ing at his own doings only by the light, as it were, 
of two candles—the one, of expediency ; the other, 
of rectitude. Had he been wise? Had he been 
good ? 

Not being of a contemplative or egotistical dis- 
position, he soon fidgeted. Thinking he heard a 
sound outside, which might be wind rising, or 
might be the distant approach of the iron snow- 
plough, he got up to look out. The small panes 
of his window were so obscured by frostwork that 


he did not attempt to look through the giass, but 
opened his door. Far or near there was no sign 
of rising wind or coming engine ; only above the 
glowing stars, with now and then a shaft of northern 
light passing majestically beneath them, and below 
the great white world, dim, but clearly seen as it 
reflected the light. The constellations attracted his 
attention. There hung Orion, there the Pleiades, 
there those mists of starlight which tell us of space 
and time of which we cannot conceive. Standing, 
looking upwards, he suddenly believed himself to 
be in the neighbourhood of God. 

When the keen air upon his bare head had driven 
him indoors, and he sat down again to formulate 
his good resolutions, he found that his candles 
of expediency and morality had gone out. The 
light which was there instead was the Presence 
of God; but so diffused was this light, so dim, 
that it was as hard for him now to see dis- 
tinction between right and wrong as it would have 
been outside upon the snow to see a shadow cast 
by rays which had left their stars half a century 
before. All, all of which he could think seemed 
wrong, because it was not God ; all, all of which 
he could think seemed right, because it was part of 
God. ‘The young man’s face sank on his arms and 
lay buried there, while he thought, and thought, 
and thought, trying to bring a life of which he 
could think into relation with that which is un- 
thinkable. 

Was ever reverie more vain! Heraised his head 
and stared about him. The glaring lamp showed 
all the details of the room, and made it seem so 
real, so much more real than mere thoughts, 
let alone that of which one cannot think. He got 
up to alter the stove-damper, pushing it shut with a 
clatter of iron, burning his fingers slightly, and sat 
down again, feeling it a relief to know, if by the 
smart, that he had touched something. 

The wood within the stove ceased blazing when 
the damper was shut, and when its crackling was 
silenced there was great quiet. The air outside 
was still ; the flame of the lamp could hardly make 
sound. Trenholme’s watch, which lay on the table, 
ticked and seemed to clamour for his attention. 
He glanced down at it. It was not very far from 
midnight. 

Just then he heard another sound. It was 
possibly the same as that which came to him an 
hour ago, but more continuous. There was no 
mistaking this time that the sound was an unusual 
one. It seemed to him like a human voice in 
prolonged ejaculatory speech at some distance. 

Startled, he again stepped out of his door. At 
first he saw nothing but what he had seen before — 
the world of snow, the starry skies. Yet the sound, 
which stopped and again went on, came to him as 
if from the direction in which he looked. Looking, 
listening intently, he was just about to turn in for 
his coat and snow-shoes in order to go forth and 
seek the owner of the voice, when he perceived 
something moving between him and the nearest 
wood—that very birch wood in which, more than 
a month before, he had sought for the man Cameron 
who had disappeared from his own coffin. In an 
instant the mood of that time flashed back on him 
as if there had been nothing between. 
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All the search that had been made for Cameron 
in the first days of the snow had resulted in nothing 
but the finding of his coarse winding-sheet in this 
birch wood. Then and since, confused rumours 
had come that he was wandering from village to 
village, but no one had been brave enough to detain 
him. Trenholme knew that people on the railway 
line to the south believed firmly that the old man 
was still alive, or that his ghost walked. Now, as 
his eyes focussed more intently upon the moving 
thing, it looked to him like a man. 

Again he heard the sound of a voice, a man’s 
voice certainly. It was raised for the space of a 
minute in a sort of chant, not loud enough for him 
to hear any word or to know what language was 
spoken. 

“Hi!” cried Trenholme at the top of his voice. 
“ Hi, there ! What do you want?” 

There was no doubt that a man out there could 
have heard, yet, whatever the creature was, it took 
not the slightest notice of the challenge. 

As his eyes grew accustomed to the dim light 
he saw that the figure was moving on the top of 
the deep snow near the outskirts of the wood—- 
moving about in an aimless way, stopping occasion- 
ally, and starting again, raising the voice sometimes, 
and again going on in silence. Trenholme could 
not descry any track left on the snow ; all that he 
could see was a large figure dressed in garments 
which, in the starlight, did not seem to differ very 
much in hue from the snow, and he gained the 
impression that the head was thrown back and the 
face uplifted to the stars, 

He called again, adjuring the man he saw to 
come at once and say why he was there and what 
he wanted. No attention was paid to him; he 
might as well have kept silence. 

A minute or two more and he went in, shut 
and bolted his door, even took the trouble to see 
that the door of the baggage-room was secured. 
He took his lamp down trom the wall where, 
by its tin reflector, it hung on a nail, and set it on 
the table for company. He opened the damper of 
the stove again, so that the logs within crackled. 
Then he sat down and began to read the Shake- 
speare he had pushed from him before. What he 
had seen and heard seemed to him very curious. 
No obligation rested upon him, certainly, to go out 
and seek this weird-looking creature. There was 
probably nothing supernatural, but—well, while a 
man is alone it is wiser to shut out all that has 
even the appearance of the supernatural fromm his 
house and from his mind. So Trenholme argued, 
choosing the satirical fool of the Forest of Arden to 
keep him company. 

“Now am I in Arden ; the more fool I ; when 
I was at home, I was in a better place: but 
travellers must be content.” 

Trenholme smiled. He had actually so con- 
trolled: his mind as to become lost in his book. 

There was a sound as if of movement on the light 
snow near by and of hard breathing. Trenholme’s 
senses were all alert again now as he turned his 
head to listen. When the moving figure had 
seemed so indifferent to his calls, what reason 
could it have now for seeking his door—unless, 
indeed, it were a dead man retracing his steps by 
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some mysterious impulse, such as even the dead 
might feel? ‘Trenholme’s heart beat low with the 
thought as he heard a heavy body bump clumsily 
against the baggage-room door and a hand fumble 
at its latch, There was enough light shining 
through his window to have shown any natural man 
that the small door of his room was the right one 
by which to enter, yet the fumbling at the other 
door continued. 

Trenholme went into the dark baggage-room and 
heard the stir against the door outside. He went 
near it. Whoever was there went on fumbling to 
find some way of entrance. 

By this time, if Trenholme had suffered any 
shock of dismay, he had righted himself, as a ship 
rights itself after shuddering beneath a wave. 
Clearly it now came within his province to find out 
what the creature wanted ; he went back into his 
room and opened its outer door. 

Extending beyond the wall, the flooring of the 
house made a little platform outside, and, as the 
opening of the door illuminated this, a man came 
quietly across the threshold with clumsy gait. ‘This 
man was no ghost. What fear of the supernatural 
had gathered about Trenholme’s mind fell off from 
it instantly in self-scorn. The stranger was tall and 
strong, dressed in workman’s light-coloured clothes, 
with a big, somewhat soiled bit of white: cotton 
worn round his shoulders asa shawl. He carried 
in his hand a fur cap such as Canadian farmers 
wear ; his grey head was bare. What was chiefly 
remarkable was that he passed Trenholme without 
seeming to see him, and stood in the middle of the 
room with a look of expectation. His face, which 
was rugged, with a glow of weather-beaten health 
upon it, had a brightness, a strength, an eagerness, 
a sensibility, which were indescribable. 

“ Well?” asked Trenholme rather feebly ; then 
reluctantly he shut the door, for all the cold of the 
night was pouring in. Neither of him nor of his 
words or actions did the old man take the sightest 
notice. 

The description that had been given of old 
Cameron was fulfilled in the visitor ; but what 
startled Trenholme more than this likeness, which 
might have been the result of mere chance, was the 
evidence that this man was not a person of ordinary 
senses and wits. He seemed like one who had 
passed through some crisis, which had deprived 
him of much, and given him perhaps more. It 
appeared probable, from his gait and air, that he 
was to some extent blind; but the brightness of 
the eager eyes and the expression of the aged face 
were enough to suggest at once, even to an un- 
imaginative mind, that he was looking for some 
vision of which he did not doubt the reality and 
listening for sounds which he longed to hear. He 
put out a large hand and felt the table as he made 
his clumsy way round it. He looked at nothing 
in the room but the lamp on the table where 
Trenholme had lately put it. ‘Trenholme doubted, 
however, if he saw it or anything else. When he 
got to the other side, having wandered behind the 
reflector, he stopped, as if perhaps the point of 
light, dimly seen, had guided him so far but now 
was lost. 

Trenholme asked him why he had come, what 
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his name was, and several such questions. He 
raised his voice louder and louder, but he might as 
well have talked to the inanimate things about him. 
This one other human being who had entered his 
desolate scene took, it would seem, no cognisance 
of him at all. Just as we know that animals in 
some cases have senses for sights and sounds which 
make no impression on human eyes and ears, and 
are impervious to what we see and hear, so it 
seemed to Trenholme that the man before him had 
organs of sense dead to the world about him, but 
alive to something which he alone could perceive. 
{t might have been a fantastic idea produced by 
the strange circumstances, but it certainly was an 
idea which leaped into his mind and would not be 
reasoned away. He did not feel repulsion for the 
poor wanderer, or fear of him; he felt rather a 
growing attraction, in part curiosity, in part pity, 
in part desire for whatever it might be that had 
brought the look of joyous expectancy into the 
aged face. This look had faded now to some 
extent. ‘The old man stood still, as one who had 
lost his way, not seeking for indications of that 
which he had lost, but looking right forwards and 
upwards, steadily, calmly, as if sure that some- 
thing would appear. 

Trenholme laid a strong hand upon his arm. 
‘‘ Cameron !” he shouted, to see if that name would 
rouse him. ‘The arm that he grasped felt like a 
rock for strength and stillness. ‘The name which 
he shouted more than once did not seem to enter 
the ears of the man who had perhaps owned it in 
the past. He shook off Trenholme’s hand gently 
without turning towards him. 

“ Ay,” he said. (His voice was strong.) Then 
he shook his head with a patient sigh. “Not 
here,” he said, “not here.” He spoke as deaf 
men speak, unconscious of the key of their own 
voice. ‘Then he turned shuffling round the table 
again, and seemed to be seeking for the door. 

“ Look here,” said ‘Trenholme, “don’t go out.” 
Again he put his hand strongly on his visitor, and 
again he was quietly brushed aside. The outside 
seemed so terribly cold and dark and desolate for 
this poor old man to wander in, that ‘Trenholme was 
sorry he should go. Yet go he did, opening the 
door and shutting it behind him. 

‘T'renholme’s greatcoat, cap, and snow-shoes were 
hanging against the wall. He put them on quickly. 
When he got out the old man was fumbling for 
something outside, and Trenholme experienced a 
distinct feeling of surprise when he saw him slip 
his feet into an old pair of snow-shoes and go forth 
on them. ‘The old snow-shoes had only toe-straps 
and no other strings, and the feat of walking 
securely upon them seemed almost as difficult to 
the young Englishman as walking on the sea of 
frozen atoms without them ; but still, the fact that 
the visitor wore them made him seem more com- 
panionable. 

Trenholme supposed that the traveller was 
seeking some dwelling-place, and that he would 
naturally turn either up the road to Turrifs or 
toward the hills ; instead of that, he made again 
for the birch-wood, walking fast with strong, elastic 
stride. ‘Trenholme followed him, and they went 
across acres of billowy snow. 
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CHAPTER XV 


7HY Alec Trenholme followed the old man 
toward the wood he himself would have 
found it a little difficult to tell. If this was 
really Cameron he did not wish that he should 
escape ; but, at the same time, he saw no means 
of keeping him against his will, unless he went of 
his own accord to some place where other men 
could be called to help. Quite apart, however, 
from the question whether the stranger was 
Cameron or not, Trenholme felt for him a sort of 
respect which character alone inspires, and which 
character written in a man’s appearance has often 
power to inspire without a word or action to in- 
terpret it further. It was because of this that 
curiosity to know where he was going and what for, 
and a real solicitude as to what would happen to 
him, were strong enough to lead the young man 
on. 

They who have not walked upon snow in soft, 
bright starlight do not know, perhaps, that the 
chief difficulty of such progress is that there is no 
shadow ; perhaps they do not even know that at 
all times the difference between that which inclines 
up and that which inclines down is revealed to the 
eye by light and shade. The snow on which the 
two men were now walking had been left by the 
wind with slight undulations of surface, such as 
are produced in a glassy sea by the swing of a 
gentle under-swell ; and Trenholme, not sensitive 
as the stranger seemed to be in the points of his 
snow-shoes, found himself stepping up when he 
thought himself stepping down, and the reverse. 
At last he stumbled and fell. 

It is not a matter of ease to rise from a bed 
which yields endlessly to every pressure of arm or 
knee. Even a seabird, that strongest of flyers, 
finds it hard to rise from any but its own element ; 
and before Trenholme had managed to spring up, 
as it were, from nothing, the man in front had in 
some way become aware of his presence for the 
first time, and of his fall; he turned and lifted 
him up with a strong hand. When Trenholme 
was walking again the other retained a firm hold 
of his arm, looked at him earnestly, and spoke to 
him. His words expressed a religious idea which 
was évidently occupying his whole mind. 

“The Lord is coming presently to set up His 
kingdom,” he said. “Are you ready to meet 
Him ?” 

On Alec Trenholme the effect of these words, 
more unexpected than any other words could have 
been, was first and chiefly to convince him that 
he was dealing with a witless person. Leaving 
him again, the speaker had hurried on in front, 
making his way still toward the wood. When 
Trenholme came up with him the wanderer had 
evidently found the place where he had been 
before, for there was the irregular circular track of 
his former wandering upon the snow. Trenholme 
counted himself a fool to have been able before to 
suppose that there was no track because he had 
not seen it. But he had hardly time for even this 
momentary glance at so small a matter, for the old 
man was standing with face uplifted to the stars, 
and he was praying aloud that the Divine Son of 
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Man would return to earth and set up His 
kingdom. 

Sometimes there was more light upon the dark 
scene, sometimes less, for giant rays of the northern 
light stalked the sky, passing from it, coming again, 
giving light faintly. 

Trenholme felt an uncontrollable excitement 
come over him. His mind was carried out of 
himself, not so much to the poor man who was 
praying, as to the Divine Man to whom the suppli- 
cation was addressed; for the voice of prayer 
spoke directly from the heart of the speaker to 
One who he evidently felt was his God, his Master, 
and his Friend. The conviction of this other man 
that he knew to whom he was speaking cau ‘ht 
hold of Alec Trenholme’s mind with mastering 
force ; he had no conviction of his own ; he was 
not at all sure, as men count certainty, whether 
there was, or was not, any ear but his own listening 
to the other’s words ; but he did not notice his 
own belief or unbelief in the matter, any more than 
he noticed the air between him and the stars. The 
colourlessness of his own mind took on for the 
time the colour of the other’s. 

And the burden of the prayer was this: “Our 
Father, thy kingdom come. Even so, come, Lord 

esus.” 

The hardihood of the prayer was astonishing. 
As Trenholme heard its words if seemed to him 
that the suppliant’s soul was in battle, holding up 
the once death of his Lord as a shield, striking 
with every Scriptural promise of the coming king- 
dom, as with a sword-thrust, At some adversary. 

And then was calmer pleading. All tender 


arguments of love, all reasonable arguments as of 


friend with friend and man with man, were used to 
enforce the prayer, and jts strength and .pathos 
were such that Trenholme felt his heart torm for 
pity within him. 

“ Look here!” he said at last. (He had been 
listening he knewnot how long, but the planets in the 
sky above had moved westward. He took hold of 
the old man.) “Look here ! He won't come so 
that you can see Him ; but He’s here just the same, 
you know.” 

The only result was that the old man ceased 
speaking aloud, and continued as if in silent prayer. 

It seemed rude and irreverent to interrupt him. 
Trenholme stood again irresolute, but he knew that 
for himself at least it was madness to stand longer 
without exercise in the keen night. 

“Come, Lord Jesus!” cried the old man again 
in loud anguish. “Come. The world is needing 
only Thee. We are so wicked, so foolish, so weak 
—we need Thee. Come; I, old and alone, am 
waiting for Thee here in the cold.” 

Whether or not his companion had the full use 
of eyes and ears, Trenholme was emboldened. by 
the memory of the help he had received on his 
fall to believe that he could make himself heard and 
understood. He shouted as if to one deaf: “The 
Lord 7s here. He is with you now, only you can’t 
see Him. You needn't stay here. I don’t know 
who you are, but come into my place and get 
warmed and fed.” 

“ How do you know He is here ?” asked the old 
man, shaking his head slowly. 


“ Everybody knows that.” 

“T can’t hear.” 

‘** Everybody knows,” shouted Trenholme. 

“How do you know? What do you know?” 
asked the other, shaking his head sorrowfully. 

Trenholme would have given much to comfort 
him. He tried to drag him by main force in the 
direction of the house. The old man yielded him- 
self a few steps, then drew back, asking, 

“ Why do you say He is here?” 

* Because ” (Trenholme called out his words in 
the same high key) “ before He died, and after, He 
said He would always be with His servants. Don’t 
you believe what He said ?” 

Again the old man _ yielded a_ few paces, 
evidently listening and hearing with difficulty, 
perhaps indeed only hearing one or two words that 
attracted him. 

“Did the 
eagerly. 

“No.” 

There was blank disappointment shown instantly. 
They had come toa standstill again. 

“But it’s true,” Trenholme shouted again. 
“ Jesus Christ is here, just as much as if He were 
here in the body. He loves you and cares for you, 
and wants you to come in and get warm.” 

“Do you know Him?” The strong old face 
was peering eagerly into his, as if it had not been 
dark. Have you heard His voice ?” 

“TI don’t know,” answered ‘Trenholme, 
angrily. 

Without another word the old man shook him 
off, and turned once more to the starry sky above. 

“Lord Jesus!” he prayed, “this man _ has 
never heard thy voice. They who have heard 
Thee know thy voice—they know, O Lord, they 
know.” He retraced all the steps he had taken 
with Trenholme and continued in prayer. 

After that, although Trenholme besought and 
commanded, and tried to draw him both by gentle- 
ness and force, he obtained no further notice. It 
was not that he was repulsed, but that he met with 
absolute neglect. The old man was rock-like in 
his physical strength. 

Trenholme looked round about, but there was 
certainly no help to be obtained. On the one 
side he saw the birch wood indistinctly ; the white 
trunks half vanished from sight against the white 
ground, but the brush of upper branches hung like 
the mirage of a forest between heaven and earth. 
All around was the wild region of snow. From his 
own small house the lamp which he had left on 
the table shot out a long bright ray through a 
chink in the frostwork on the window. It occurred 
to him that when he had fetched down the lamp it 
was probably this ray, sudden and unexpected in 
such a place, that had attracted his strange visitor 
to his house. Had his poor dazed brain accepted 
it as some sign of the glorious appearing for which 
he waited ? 

Trenholme looked again at his companion. It 
mattered nothing to him who or what he was ; he 
would have done much to still that pleading voice 
and pacify him, but since he could not do this he 
would go for a little while out of sight and hearing. 
He was fast growing numb with the fierce cold. 


Lord say it to yeu?” he asked 


half 
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He would come back and renew his care, but just 
now he would go home. He walked fast, and 
gained his own door with blood that ran less 
chill. 

He heaped his stove with fresh logs, and set on 
food to warm, in the hope that the stranger might 
eventually partake of it, and then, opening the 
stove door to get the full benefit of the blaze, 
he sat down for a little while to warm himself. 
He looked at his watch as it lay on the table with 
that glance of interest which we cast at a familiar 
thing which has lain in the same place while our 
minds have undergone commotion and change. 
Midnight had passed since he went out, and it 
was now nearly two o'clock. 

Whether it was that the man with whom he had 
been possessed that power which great actors in- 
voluntarily possess of imposing their own moods 
on others, or whether it was that, coming into such 
strange companionship after his long loneliness, 
his sympathies were the more easily awakened, 
Trenholme was suffering from a misery of pity ; 
and in pity for another there weighed a self-pity 
which was quite new to him. ‘To have seen the 
stalwart old man whose human needs were all 
so evident to Trenholme’s eyes, but to his own so 
evidently summed up inthat one need which was 
the theme of the prayer he was offering in obstinate 
agony, was an experience which for the time en- 
tirely robbed him of the power of seeing the 
elements of life in that proportion to which his 
mind’s eye had grown accustomed—that is, seeing 
the things of religion as a shadowy background for 
life’s important activities. 

The blazing logs through the open stove door 
cast flickering flamelight upon the young man, who 
was restlessly warming himself, shifting his position 
constantly, as a man must who tries to warm him- 
self too hastily. <A traveller read in ancient lore, 
coming suddenly on this cabin amid its leagues of 
snow, and looking in to see its light and warmth 
and the goodly figure of ‘its occupant, might have 
been tempted to think that the place had been 
raised by some magician’s wand, and would vanish 
again when the spell was past. And to Alec Tren- 
holme, just then, the station to which he was so 
habituated, the body which usually seemed the 
larger part of himself, might have been no more 
than a thought or a dream, so intent was he upon 
another sort of reality. He was regardless of it all, 
even of the heat that, at the same time, scorched 
him and made him shiver. He thought of the 
words that he—he, Alec Trenholme—had lifted up 
his voice to say, waking the echoes of the snow- 
muffled silence with proclamation of—— He tried 
not to remember what he had proclaimed, feeling 
crushed with a new knowledge of his own falseness ; 
and when perforce the thought came upon him 
of the invisible Actor in the night’s drama whose 
presence, whose action, he had been so strenuously 
asserting, he was like a man in pain who does not 
know what remedy to try; and his mood was 
tense, he sought only relief. He essayed one 
thought and another to reason away the cloud that 
was upon him; and then he tried saying his 
prayers, which of late had fallen somewhat into 
disuse. When he had done he tried to remember 


any other prayers that might serve him, and strung 
together sentences from collects. It was only by 
way of a try to see if it would do any good ; and 
he did not give himself much time, for he felt 
that he must go out again to try to bring in the old 
man. 

Before he had put on his fur cap a second time, 
however, he heard the whistle of the engine he had 
been expecting now for nearly twenty-four hours. 
It came like a sudden trumpet-sound from the 
outside world to call him back to his ordinary 
thoughts and deeds. For the first moment he felt 
impatient at it ; the second he was glad, for there 
would certainly be some one with it who could aid 
him in using force, if necessary, to bring the old 
man to spend the remainder of the night within 
doors. 

Trenholme saw the black and fiery monster come 
on into his dark and silent white world. It shook 
a great plume of flaming smoke above its snorting 
head, and by the light of the blazing jewel in its 
front he saw that the iron plough it drove before 
it was casting the snow in misty fountains to right 
and left. 

When the engine stopped, Trenholme found that 
there was a small car with it, containing about 
twenty men sent to dig out the drifts where snow 
sheds had given way. These were chiefly French 
Canadians of a rather low type. The engine-driver 
was a Frenchman too; but there was a_ brisk 
English-speaking man whose businéss it was to set 
the disordered telegraph system to rights. He 
came into the station-room to test its condition at 
this point of the route. As there was a stove in 
their car, only a few of the men straggled in after 
him. At a larger place the party might have been 
tempted to tarry, but here they had no thought 
of stopping an unnecessary moment. Trenholme 
had no time to lose, and yet he hardly knew how 
to state hiscase. He sought the Englishman, who 
was at the little telegraph table. The engineer 
and some others lounged near. He began by 
recalling the incident of the dead man’s disappear- 
ance. Every one connected with the railway in 
those parts had heard that story. 

“ And look here!” said he, “as far as one can 
judge by description, he has come back again here 
to-night.” All who could understand were listen- 
ing to him now. “See here!” he urged, address- 
ing the brisk telegraph man, “I’m afraid he will 
freeze to death in the snow. He’s quite alive, you 
know—alive as you are ; but I want help to bring 
him in.” 

The other was attending to his work as well as 
to Trenholme. ‘Why can’t he come in?” 

“He won't. I think he’s gone out of his mind. 
He'll die if he’s left. It’s a matter of life or death, 
I tell you. He’s too strong for me to manage 
alone. Someone must come too.” 

The brisk man looked at the engineer, and the 
French engineer looked at him. 

**What’s he doing out there ?” 

“ He’s just out by the wood.” 

It ended in the two men finding snow-shoes and 
going with Trenholme across the snow. 

They all three peered through the dimness at 
the space between them and the wood, and they 
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saw nothing. They retraced the snow-shoe tracks 
and came to the place where the irregular circuit 
had been made near the end of the wood. ‘There 
was no one there. They held up a lantern and 
flashed it right and left, they shouted and wandered, 
searching into the edge of the wood. The old 
man was not to be found. 

“JT dare say,” said the telegraph man to Tren- 
holme, “you’d do weil to get into a place where 
you don’t live quite so much alone. “T’aint good 
for you.” 

The whole search did not take more than twenty 
minutes. ‘The railway-men went back at a quick 
pace. ‘Trenholme went with them, insisting only 
that they should look at the track of the stranger’s 
snow-shoes, and admit that it was not his own 
track. 

The French engineer was sufficiently superstitious 
to lend a half belief to the idea that the place was 
haunted, and that was his reason for haste. ‘The 
electrician was only sorry that so much time had 
been purely wasted ; that was his reason. He was 
a middle-aged man, spare, quick, and impatient, 
but he looked at Alec Trenholme in the light of 
the engine lamp, when they came up to it, with 
some kindly interest. 

“T say,” he went on again, “don’t you go on 
staying here alone—a good-looking fellow like you. 
You don’t look to me like a chap to have fancies 
if you weren’t mewed up alone.” 

As Trenholme saw the car carried from him, 
saw the faces and forms of the men who stood at 
its door disappear in the darkness, and watched 
the red light at its back move slowly on, leaving a 
lengthening road of black rails behind it, he felt 
more mortified at the thought of the telegraph 
man’s compassion than he cared to own, even to 
himself. 

He went out again, and hunted with a lantern 
till he found a track leading far into the wood in 
the opposite direction from his house. This, then, 
was the way the old man had gone. He followed 
the track for a mile, but never came within sight 
or sound of the man who made it. 

At last it joined the railway line, and where the 
snow was rubbed smooth he could not trace it. 
Probably the old man had taken off his snow-shoes 
here, and his light moccasins had left no mark that 
could be seen in the night. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


OR two nights after that Alec Trenholme kept 
his lamp lit all night, placing it in his window 
so that all the light that could struggle through 

the frosted panes should cast an inviting ray into the 
night. He did this in the hope that the old man 
might still be wandering in the neighbourhood ; but 
it was soon ascertained that this was not the case ; 
the stranger had been seen by no one else in Turrifs 
Settlement. Though it was clear, from reports 
that came, that he was the same who had visited 
other villages and been accepted as the missing 
Cameron, nothing more was heard of him, and it 
seemed that he had gone now off the lines of 
regular communication—unless, indeed, he had the 
power of appearing and disappearing at will, which 


was the popular view of his case. Turrifs station 
had become notorious. ‘Trenholme received jeers 
and gibes even by telegraph from neighbouring 
stations. He had given account to no one of the 
midnight visit, but inventive curiosity had supplied 
details of a truly wonderful nature. It was not on 
this account that he gave up his situation on the 
line, but because a new impulse had seized him, 
and he had no particular reason for remaining. 
He waited till a new caretaker arrived from the 
headquarters of the railway, and then set forth from 
the station the following morning on foot. 

Turrif had been laid up with some complaint 
for a week or two, and Alec went to say good-bye 
to him. The roads had been opened up again. 
He had his snow-shoes on his back, and some 
clothes in a small pack. 

Turrifs wife opened the door, and Trenholme 
disburdened himself and went and sat by the bed. 
The little children were about, as usual, in blue 
gowns ; he had made friends in the house since his 
first supper there, so they stood near now, and 
laughed at him a great deal without being afraid. 
In the long, large wooden room, the mother and 
eldest girl pursued the housework of the morning 
tranquilly. ‘Turrif lay upon a bed in one corner. 
The baby’s cradle, a brown box on rockers, was 
close to the bed, and when the child stirred the 
father put out his hand and rocked it. ‘The child’s 
head was quite covered with the clothes, so that 
Trenholme wondered how it could breathe. He 
sat by the foot of the bed, and Turrif talked to him 
in his slow English. 

“You are wise to go—a young man and genteel- 
man like you.” 

“TI know you think I was a fool to take the 
place, but a man might as well earn his bread-and- 
butter while he is looking round the country.” 

“You have looked round at this bit of country 
for two months ”— with a shrug of the shoulders. 
“T should have sought your bright eyes could see 
all what sere is to see in two days.” 

“ You'll think me a greater fool when you know 
where I’m going.” 

“T hope” (Turrif spoke with a shade of greater 
gravity on his placid face)—‘“I hope sat you are 
going to some city where sere is money to be 
made, and where sere is ladies and other genteel- 
men like you.” 

“T knew you would think me mad. I’m going 
to Bates’s clearing to cut down his trees.” 

“Why?” The word came with a certain au- 
thority. 

“You would almost be justified in writing to the 
authorities to lock me up in an asylum, wouldn't 
you? But just consider what an awful condition 
of loneliness that poor wretch must be in by this 
time. You think I’ve been more alone than’s good 
for me ; think of him, shut up with an old woman 
in her dotage. He was awfully cut up about this 
affair of old Cameron and the girl, and he is losing 
all his winter’s lumbering for want of a man. Now, 
there’s a fix, if you will, where I say a man is to be 
pitied.” 

“Ves,” said Turrif, gravely, “it is sad ; but sat 
is Hees trouble.” 

“Look here: he’s not thirty miles away, and 
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you and I know that if he isn’t fit to cut his throat 
by this time it isn’t for want of trouble to make 
him, and you say that that state of things ought to 
be only his own affair?” 

“Eh?” rs! 

“Well, 7 say that you and I, on at least I, have 
something to do with it. You know very well I 
might go round here for miles, and offer a hundred 
pounds, and I couldn’t get a single man to go and 
work for Bates ; they’re allscared. Well, if they're 
scared of a ghost, let them stay away ; but /’# not 
frightened, and I suppose I could learn to chop 
down trees as well as any of them. He’s offered 
good wages ; I can take his wages and do his work, 
and save him from turning into a blethering 
idiot.” 

Probably, in his heat to argue, he had spoken 
too quickly for the Frenchman to take in all his 
words. That his drift was understood and pon- 
dered on was evident from the slow answer. 

“Tt would be good for Monsieur Bates, but poor 
for you.” 

“T’m not going to turn my back on this country 
and leave the fellow in that pickle. I should feel 
as if his blood were on my head.” 

** Since ?” 

“ How since?” 

“Since what day did you have his care on you ? 
Last time you came you did not mean sen to 
help him.” 

It was true, but so strongly did Trenholme see 
his point that he had net realised how new was 
the present aspect of the case to him. 

“Well,” said he, meaning that this was not a 
matter of importance. 

“ But why ?” said Turrif again. 

“ Oh, I don’t know.” ‘Trenholme looked down 
at his moccasined feet. “I thought” (he gave a 
laugh as if he were ashamed) “I'd turn over a new 
leaf this year, and do something that’s more worth 
doing. Iwas well enough off here so far as looking 
out for myself was concerned.” 

Turrif looked at him with kind and serious dis- 
approval. “And when will you begin to live the 
life of a man?” 

“How do you mean—‘a man’?” 

“ When will you make money and get married ? ” 

“ Do you think time is all wasted when one isn’t 
making money and getting married ?” 

“For a doy, no; for a man, yes.” 

Trenholme rose. “Good-bye ”—and, laughing, 
“Thank you for all your hospitality,” said he. 
“T’ll come back in spring and tell you what I’m 
going to do next.” 

He was moving out, when he looked again at the 
little shrine in the middle of the wall, the crucifix, 
and, below, the little altar shelf, with its hideous 
paper roses and small image of the Virgin em- 
bowered among them. He looked back as it 
caught his eye, arrested, surprised by a difference 
of feeling in him towards it. Noticing the direc- 
tion of Trenholme’s glance, the Frenchman crossed 
himself. 

It was a day of such glory as is only seen amid 
Northern snow-fields. Alec Trenholme looked up 
into the sky, and the blue of other skies that he 
remembered faded beside it, as the blue of violets 


fades beside the blue of gentian flowers. There 
was no cloud, no hint of vapour ; the sky, as one 
looked for it, was not there, but it was as if the 
sight leaped through the sunlit ether, so clear it 
was, and saw the dark blue gulfs of space that were 
beyond the reach of the sun’s lighting. The earth 
was not beyond the reach of the sunlight, and in 
all that wide white land, in mile after mile of 
fields, of softened hillock and buried hollow, there 
was not a frozen crystal that did not thrill to its 
centre with the sunlight and throw it back ina soft 
glow of myriad rays. 

Trenholme retraced his steps on the road from 
Turrif's door to a point nearer his old railway- 
station ; then he put on his snow-shoes and set 
out for the gap in the hills that led to the Bates 
and Cameron clearing. As he mounted the soft 
snow that was heaped by the roadside and struck 
out across the fields, his heart bounded with a 
sense of power and freedom, such as a man might 
have who found means to walk upon the ocean. 
Little need had he of map or guide to mark the 
turning or crossing of his road ; the gap in the hills 
was clear to his eyes fifteen miles away ; the world 
was white, and he strode across it. When the earth 
is made up of pearl-dust and sunshine, and the 
air is pure as the air of heaven, the heart of man 
loses all sense of effort, and action is as spontaneous 
as breath itself. Trenholme was half-way to the 
hills before he felt that he had begun his day’s 
journey. 

When he got past the unbroken snow of the 
farm lands and the blueberry flats, the white 
surface was broken by the tops of brushwood. He 
did not take the line of the straight corduroy road ; 
it was more free and exciting to make a meanderi 1g 
track wherever the snow lay sheer over a chain of 
frozen pools that intersected the thickets. There 
was no perceptible heat in the rays the sun 
poured down, but the light was so great that where 
the delicate skeletons of the young trees were 
massed together it was a relief to let the eye rest 
upon them. 

That same element of pleasure, relief, was found 
also in the restful deadness of the wooded sides of 
the hills when he came near them. Grey there 
was of deciduous trees in the basin of the river, 
and dull green of spruce firs that grew up every- 
where. Intense light has the effect of lack of light, 
taking colour from the landscape. Even the green 
of the fir trees, as they stood in full light on the 
hill summits, was faded in comparison with the blue 
beyond. 

This was while he was in the open plain ; but 
when he walked into the forest, passing into the 
gap in the hills, all was changed. The snow, lightly 
shadowed by the branches overhead, was more quiet 
to the sight, and where his path lay near fir trees, the 
snow, where fell their heavy shade, looked so dead 
and cold and grey that it recalled thoughts of 
night-time, or of storm, or of other gloomy things ; 
and this thought of gloom, which the dense shadow 
brought, had fascination, because it was such a 
wondrous contrast to the rest of the happy valley, 
in which the sunbeams, now aslant, were giving a 
golden tinge to the icy facets of crags, to high- 
perched circling drifts, to the basin of unbroken 
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snow, to the brown of maple trunks, and to the rich 
verdure of the very firs which cast the shadow. 

It was after four o’clock in the afternoon when 
his steady tramp stopped for the first time, arrested 
by the sight of the first living things he had seen— 
a flock of birds upon a wild vine that, half snow- 
covered, hung out the remnant of its frozen berries 
in a cleft of the hill. The birds did not fly at his 
approach, and, going nearer and nearer on the 
silent snow, he at last stopped, taking in greedily 
the sight of their pretty, fluttering life. They were 
rather large birds, large as the missel thrush ; they 
had thick curved beaks and were somewhat heavy 
in form ; but the plumage of the males was like the 
rose-tint of dawn or evening when it falls lightly 
upon some grey cloud. They uttered no note, but, 
busy with their feast, fluttered and hopped with 
soft sound of wings. 

In lieu of gun or net, Trenholme broke a branch 
from a tree beside him, and climbed nearer to the 
birds in order to strike one down if possible. To 
his surprise, as he advanced deftly with the weapon, 
the little creatures only looked at him with bright- 
eyed interest, and made no attempt to save them- 
selves. The conviction forced itself upon him 
with a certain awe that these birds had never seen 
a man before. His arm dropped beside him ; 
something of that feeling which comes to the ex- 
plorer when he thinks that he sets his foot where 
man has never trod came to him now as he leaned 
against the snow-bank. The birds, it is true, had 
fluttered beyond his arm’s length, but they had 
no thought of leaving their food. Twice his arm 
twitched with involuntary impulse to raise the stick 
and strike the nearest bird, and twice the impulse 
failed him, till he dropped the stick. 

The slight crust which usually forms on snow- 
banks had broken with the weight of his figure as 
he leaned against it, and he lay full length against 
the soft slope, enjoying rest upon so downy a couch, 
until the birds forgot him, and then he put out his 
hand and grasped the nearest, hardly more to its 
own surprise than to his. The bird feigned dead, 
as frightened birds will, and when he was cheated 
into thinking it dead, it got away, and it was only 
by a very quick movement that he caught it again. 
He put it in a hanging pocket of his coat, and 
waited till he could catch a companion to fill the 
opposite pocket. 

Thus weighted, he continued his journey. It 
gave him the cheerful feeling that a boy has when 
choice marbles are in his pocket. Neither birds 
nor marbles under such circumstances have abso- 
lute use, but then there is always the pleasant 
time ahead when it will be suitable to take them 
out and look at them. The man did not finger 
his birds as a boy might have done his marbles, 
but he did not forget them, and every now and 
then he lifted the flaps of the baggy pockets to 
refill them with air. 

He was tramping fast now down the trough of 
the little valley, under trees that, though leafless, 
were thick enough to shut out the surrounding 
landscape. The pencils of the evening sunlight, it 
is true, found their way all over the rounded snow- 
ground, but the sunset was hidden by the branches 
about him, and nothing but the snow and the tree 





trunks was forced upon his eye, except now and 
then a bit of blue seen through the branches—a 
blue that had lost much depth of colour with the 
decline of day, and come nearer earth—a pale 
cold blue that s owed exquisite tenderness of con- 
trast as seen through the dove-coloured grey of 
maple boughs. 

Where the valley dipped under water and the 
lake in the midst of the hills had its shore, Tren- 
holme came out from under the trees. The sun 
had set. The plain of the ice and the snowclad 
hills looked blue with cold—unutterably cold, and 
dead as lightless snow looks when the eye has 
grown accustomed to see it animated with light. 
He could not see where, beneath the snow, the 
land ended and the ice began; but it mattered 
little. He walked out on the white plain, scanning 
the south-eastern hill-slope for the house toward 
which he intended to bend his steps. On snow- 
shoes a man walks as the crow flies, but if the 
place be unknown to him he must first see his 
object. He was well out on the lake before he saw 
far enough round the first cliff to come in sight of 
the log house and its clearing, and no sooner did 
he see it than he heard his approach, although he 
was yet so far away, heralded by the barking of a 
dog. Before he had gone much farther a man 
came forth with a dog to meet him. 

The two men had seen one another before, in 
the days when the neighbourhood had turned out 
in the fruitless search for Cameron’s daughter and 
for Cameron himself. At that time a fevered eye 
and haggard face had been the signs that Bates was 
taking his misfortune to heart ; now Trenholme 
looked, half expecting to see the same tokens de- 
veloped by solitude into some demonstration of 
manner ; but this was not the case. His flesh had 
certainly wasted, and his eye had the excitement 
of expectation in it as he met his visitor ; but the 
man was the same man still, with the stiff, un- 
expressive manner which was the expression of his 
pride. 

Bates spoke of the weather, of the news Tren- 
holme brought from Turrif’s Settlement, of the rail- 
way—all briefly, and without warmth of interest ; 
then he asked why Trenholme had come. 

“You haven’t been able .o get any one yet to 
fell your trees for you ?” 

Bates replied in the negative. 

“They think the place is dangerous,” said the 
other, as if giving information, although he knew 
perfectly that Bates was aware of this. He had 
grown a little diffident in stating why he had 
come. 

“ Fools they are !” said Bates, ill-temperedly. 

Trenholme said that he was willing to do the 
work Bates had wanted a man for, at the same 
wages. 

“It’s rough work for a gentlemanly young man 
like you.” 

Trenholme’s face twitched with a peculiar smile. 
“T can handle an axe. I can learn to fell trees.” 

“T mean, the living is rough, and all that ; and of 
course” (this was added with suspicious caution) 
“it wouldn’t be worth my while to pay the same 
wages to an inexperienced hand.” 

‘Trenholme laughed. This reception was slightly 
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different from what he hadanticipated. He remarked 
that he might be taken a week on trial, and to this 
Bates agreed, not without some further hesitation. 
Trenholme inquired after the health of the old 
aunt of whom he had heard. 

“In bodily health,” said Bates, “she is well. 
You may perhaps have heard that in mind she has 
failed somewhat.” 

The man’s reserve was his dignity, and it pro- 
duced its result, although obvious dignity of ap- 
pearance and manner was entirely lacking to him. 

The toothless, childish old woman Trenholme 
encountered when he entered the house struck him 
as an odd exaggeration of the report he had just 
received. He did not feel at home when he sat 
down to eat the food Bates set before him ; he 
perceived that it was chiefly because in a new 
country hospitality is considered indispensable to 
an easy conscience that he had received any show 
of welcome. 

Yet the lank brown hand that set his mug beside 
him shook so that some tea was spilt. Bates was 
in as dire need of the man he received so un- 
willingly as ever man was in need of his fellow- 
man. It is when the fetter of solitude has begun 
to eat into a man’s flesh that he begins to proclaim 
his indifference to it, and the human mind is never 
in such need of companionship as when it shuns 
companions. 

The two spent most of the evening endeavouring 
to restore to liveliness the birds that Trenholme 
had taken from his pockets, and in discussing 
them. Bates produced a very old copy of a 
Halifax newspaper which contained a sonnet to 
this bird, in which the local poet addressed it as 


‘* The sunset-tinted grosbeak of the North.” 


Trenholme marvelled at his resources. Such 
newspapers as he stored up were kept under the 
cushion of the old aunt’s armchair. 

Bates brought out some frozen cranberries for 
the birds. ‘They made a rough coop and settled 
them in it outside, in lee of one of the sheds. It 
is extraordinary how much time and trouble people 
will expend on such small matters if they just take 
it into their heads to do it. 


CHAPTER XX. 


HERE was no very valuable timber on Bates’s 
land. The romance of the lumber trade had 
already passed from this part of the country, 

but the farmers still spent their winters in getting 
out spruce logs, which were sold at the nearest 
saw-mills. Bates and Cameron had possessed 
themselves of a large portion of the hill on which 
they had settled, with a view to making money by 
the trees in this way—money that was necessary to 
the household, frugal as it was, for, so far, all their 
gains had been spent in necessary improvements. 
Theirs had been a far-seeing policy that would in 
the end have brought prosperity, had the years of 
uninterrupted toil on which they calculated been 
realised. 

It was not until the next day that Trenholme 
fully understood how helpless the poor Scotchman 


In the 
early morning there was the live-stock to attend to, 
which took him the more time because he was not 
in strong health; and when that was done it 
seemed that there was much ado in the house before 
the old woman would sit down peacefully for the 


really was in his present circumstances. 


day. He apologised to Trenholme for his house- 
work by explaining that she was restless and 
uneasy all day unless the place was somewhat as 
she had been accustomed to see it ; he drudged to 
appease her, and when at last he could follow to 
the bush, whither he had sent Trenholme, it trans- 
pired that he dared not leave her more than an 
hour or two alone, for fear she should do herself 
a mischief with the fire. In the bush it was ob- 
vious how pitifully small was the amount of work 
accomplished. Many trees had been felled before 
Cameron’s death ; but they still had to be lopped 
and squared, cut into twelve-foot lengths, dragged 
by an ox to the log-slide, and passed down on to 
the ice of the lake. Part of the work required 
two labourers ; only a small part of what could 
be done single-handed had been accomplished ; 
and Trenholme strongly suspected that moonlight 
nights had been given to this, while the old woman 
slept. 

It is well known that no line can be drawn 
between labour and play ; it is quite as much fun 
making an ox pull a log down a woodland path as 
playing at polo, if one will only admit it, especi- 
ally when novelty acts as playmate. Most healthy 
men find this fascination hidden in labour, 
provided it only be undertaken at their own 
bidding, although few have the grace to find it 
when necessity compels to the task. Alec Tren- 
holme found the new form of labour to which he 
had bidden himself toilsome and delightful ; like a 
true son of Adam, he was more conscious of his 
toil than of his delight— still both were there ; there 
was physical inspiration in the light of the snow, 
the keen still air, and the sweet smell of the 
lumber. So he grew more expert, and the days 
went past, hardly distinguished from one another, 
so entire was the unconsciousness of the slumber 
between them. 

He had not come without some sensation of 
romance in his knight-errantry. Bates was the 
centre, the kernel as it were, of a wild story that 
was not yet explained. Turrif had disbelieved 
the details Saul had given of Bates’s cruelty to 
Cameron’s daughter, and Trenholme had accepted 
Turrifs judgment ; but in the popular judgment, 
if Cameron’s rising was not a sufficient proof of 
Bates’s guilt, the undoubted disappearance of the 
daughter was. Whatever had been his fault, rough 
justice and superstitious fear had imposed on 
Bates a term of solitary confinement and penal 
servitude which so far he had accepted without 
explanation or complaint. He still expressed no 
satisfaction at Trenholme’s arrival that would have 
been a comment on his own hard case and a con- 
fession of his need. Yet, on the whole, Tren- 
holme’s interest in him would have been heightened 
rather than decreased by a nearer view of his 
monotonous life and his dry reserve, had it not 
been that the man was to the last degree con- 
tentious and difficult to deal with. 
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Taking for granted that Trenholme was of gentle 
extraction, he treated him with the generosity of 
pride in the matter of rations ; but he assumed airs 
of a testy authority which were in exact proportion 
to his own feeling of physical and social inferiority. 
Seen truly, there was a pathos in this, for it was a 
weak man’s way of trying to be manful ; but his 
new labourer could not be expected to see it in 
that light. Then, too, on all impersonal subjects 
of conversation which arose, it was the nature of 
Bates to contradict and argue ; whereas ‘Trenholme, 
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holme, with the help of an accomplice ; and he did 
not scruple to hint that if Trenholme had not been 
a coward he would have seized the culprit, and 
so obviated further mystery and after difficulties. 
There was enough truth in this view of the case to 
make it very insulting to Trenholme. But Bates 
did not seem to cherish anger for that part of his 
trouble that had been caused by this defect ; rather 
he showed an annoying indifference to the whole 
affair. He had done what he could to bury his 
late partner decently ; he neither expressed nor 





“I TOOK A YEAR TO THINK OVER IT. I'M DOING THAT NOW.” 


who had little capacity for reasonable argument, 
usually dealt with contradiction as a pot of gun- 
powder deals with an intruding spark. As regarded 
the personal subject of his own misfortune—a 
subject on which Trenholme felt he had a certain 
right to receive confidence— Bates’s demeanour was 
like an iron mask. 

Bates scorned the idea, which Turrif had always 
held, that Cameron had never really died; he 
vowed, as before, that the box he had sent in Saul’s 
cart had contained nothing but a dead body; he 
would hear no description of the old man who, it 
would seem, had usurped Cameron’s name ; he 
repeated stolidly that Saul had put his charge into 
some shallow grave in the forest, and hoaxed Tren- 


appeared to experience further emotion concerning 
his fate. 

When a man has set himself to anything, he 
generally sticks to it, for a time at least ; this seemed 
to be the largest reason that Trenholme had the 
first four weeks for remaining where he was. At 
any rate, he did remain ; and from these unpro 
mising materials, circumstance, as is often the 
case, beat out a rough sort of friendship between 
the two men. The fact that Bates was a partial 
wreck, that the man’s nerve and strength in him 
were to some extent gone, bred in Trenholme the 
gallantry of the strong toward the weak—a gallantry 
which was kept from rearing into self-conscious 
virtue by the superiority of Bates’s reasoning powers, 
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which always gave him a certain amount of real 
authority. Slowly they began to be more con- 
fidential. 

“It’s no place for a young man like you to be 
here,” Bates observed with disfavour. 

It was Sunday. ‘The two were sittirg in front 
of the house in the sunshine, not because the sun 
was warm, but because it was bright ; dressed, as 
they were, in many plies of clothes, they did not 
feel the cold. In flat, irregular shape the white 
lake lay beneath their hill. On the opposite heights 
the spruce-trees stood up clear and green, as per- 
fect often in shape as yews that are cut into old- 
fashioned cones. 

“I was told that about the last place I was in, 
and the place before too,” Trenholme laughed. 
He did not seem to take his own words"fhuch to 
heart. 

“Well, the station certainly wasn’t much of a 
business,” assented Bates ; “and, if it’s not rude to 
ask, where were ye before ?” 

“ Before that—why, I was just going to follow my 
own trade in a place where there was a splendid 
opening for me ; but my own brother put a stop to 
that. He said it was no fit position for a young 
man like me. My brother’s a fine fellow,” the 
young man sneered, but not bitterly. 

“He ought to be,” said Bates, surveying the 
sample of the family before him rather with 
a glance of just criticism than of admiration. 
“What’s your calling, then?” 

Alec pulled his mitts out of his pocket and 
slapped his moccasins with them to strike off the 
melting snow. “What do you think it is, now?” 

Bates eyed him with some interest in the chal- 
lenge. “I don’t know,” he said at last. “Why 
didn’t your brother want ye to do it?” 

“?T wasn’t grand enough. I came out naturally 
thinking I’d set up near my brother ; but, well, I 
found he’d grown a very fine gentleman—-all honour 
to him for it! He’s & good fellow.” There was 
no sneer just now. 

Bates sat subjecting all he knew of Alec to a 
process of consideration. The result was not a 
guess ; it was not in him to hazard anything, even 
a guess, 

“What does your brother do?” 

“*Clergyman, and he has a school.” 

“Where?” 

“Chellaston, on the Grand Trunk.” 

“Never heard of it. Is it a growing place?” 

“It’s thriving along now. It was just right for 
my business.” 

“Did the clergyman think your business was 
wrong ?” 

The young man laughed as a man laughs who 
knows the answer to an amusing riddle and sees 
his neighbour’s mental floundering. “He admits 
that it’s an honest and respectable line of life.” 

“ Did ye give in, then?” 

“T took a year to think over it. 
now.” 

“ Thinking ?” 

vat ty 

“T’ve not observed ye spending much time in 
meditation.” 

The young man looked off across the basin of 


I’m doing that 
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the frozen lake. What is more changeful than the 
blue of the sky? To-day the far firmament looked 
opaque, an even, light blue, as if it were made of 
painted china. The blue of Alec Trenholme’s eyes 
was very much like the sky; sometimes it was 
deep and dark, sometimes it was a shadowy grey, 
sometimes it was hard and metallic. A woman 
having to deal with him would probably have 
imagined that something of his inward mood was 
to be read in these changes ; but, indeed, they were 
owing solely to those causes which change the face 
of the sky—degrees of light and the position of 
that light. As for Bates, he did not even know 
that his companion had blue eyes ; he only knew 
in a general way that he wasa strong, good-looking 
fellow, whose figure, even under the bulgy shapes 
of multiplied garments, managed to give suggestion 
of that indefinite thing we call style. He himself 
felt rather thinner, weaker, more rusty in know- 
ledge of the world, more shapeless as to apparel, 
than he would have done had he sat alone. 

After a minute or two he said, “What’s your 
trade ?” 

Trenholme, sitting there in the clear light, would 
have blushed as he answered had his face not been 
too much weathered to admit of change of colour. 
He went through that momentary change of feeling 
that we connect with blushes. He had been per- 
fectly conscious that this question was coming, and 
perfectly conscious, too, that when he answered it 
he would fall in Bates’s estimation, that his prestige 
would be gone. He thought he did not mind it, 
but he did. 

*“* Butcher,” he said. 

“YVe’re not in earnest?” said Bates, with ani- 
mosity. 

“Upon my word.” 

“ Ye don’t look like that ”—with disappointment. 

“Look like what?”—fiercely—“ What would 
you have me look like? My father was as good- 
looking a man as you’d see in the three kingdoms, 
and as good a butcher, too. He got rich, had 
three shops, and he sent us boys to the best school 
he could find. He’d have set me up in any busi- 
ness I liked ; if I chose his it was because—I did 
choose it.” 

He was annoyed at Bates’s open regret, just as 
we are constantly more annoyed at fresh evidence 
of a spirit we know to be in a man than with the 
demonstration of some unexpected fault, because 
we realise the trait we have fathomed and see how 
poor it is. 

“ How did your brother come to bea minister?” 

“ He’s a clergyman of the Church of England” 
—with loftiness. 

“Well, that’s more of a thing than a minister ; 
how did he come by it?” 

“He was clever, and father was able to send 
him to Oxford. He was a good deal older than I 
was. I suppose he took to the Church because he 
thought it his duty.” 

“ And now that he’s out here he wants to sink 
the shop ?” 

“Oh, as to that ”—coldly—“ when he was quite 
young, in England, he got in with swells. He's 

tremendously clever. ‘There were men in England 
that thought no end of him.” 
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“Did he lie low about the shop there?” 

“JT don’t know”—shortly—“I was at school 
then.” 

Bates, perceiving that his questions were con- 
sidered vastly offensive, desisted, but not with that 
respectfulness of mind that he would have had had 
Alec’s father been a clergyman as well as his brother. 
Bates’s feeling in this matter was what it was by 
inheritance, exactly as was the shape of his nose 
or the length of his limbs ; it required no exercise 
of thought on his part to relegate Alec Trenholme 
to a place of less consequence. 

Trenholme assuaged his own ill-temper by going 
to take out his pink and grey grosbeaks and give 
them exercise. He was debating in his mind 
whether they were suffering from confinement or 
not—a question which the deportment of the birds 
never enabled him to solve completely—when Bates 
wandered round beside him again, and betrayed 
that his mind was still upon the subject of their 
conversation. 

“Ye know,” he began, with the deliberate interest 
of a Scotchman in an argument, “I’ve been think- 
ing on it, and I’m thinking your brother’s in the 
right of it.” 

“You do!” The words had thunderous sug- 
gestion of rising wrath. 

“Well,” said the other again, “ye’re hard to 
please ; ye were vexed a while since because ye 
thought I was criticising him for lying low.” 

The answer to this consisted in threats thrown 
out at any man who took upon himself to criticise 
his brother. 

“ And now, when I tell ye I’m thinking he’s in 
the right of it, ye’re vexed again. Now, I'll tell 
ye: ye don’t like to think the Rev. Mr. ‘Trenholme’s 
in the right, for that puts ye in the wrong; but 
ye don’t like me to think he’s in the wrong, because 
he’s your brother. Well, it’s natural! but just let 
us discuss the matter. Now, ye'll agree with me 
it’s a man’s duty to rise in the world if he can.” 

Upon which he was told, in a paraphrase, to 
mind his own business. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


T was a delightful proof of the blessed elasticity of 
inconsistency in human lives ; a proof also that 
there was in these two men more of good than 

of evil, that that same evening, when the lamp 
was lit, they discussed the problem that had been 
mooted in the afternoon with a fair amount of 
good temper. As they sat elbowing the deal table, 
sheets of old newspapers under their inspection, 
Trenholme told his story more soberly. He told 
it roughly, emphasising detail, slighting important 
matter, as men tell stories who see them too near 
to get the just proportion ; but out of his words 
Bates had wit to glean the truth. It seemed his 
father had been a warm-hearted man, with some- 
thing superior in his mental qualities and acquire- 
ments. Having made a moderate fortune, he had 
liberally educated his sons. ‘There is nothing in 
which families differ more by nature than in the 
qualities of heart which bind them together or 
easily release them from the bonds of kinship. 
The members of this small family had that in them 


which held them together in spite of the pulling of 
circumstance ; for although the elder son had come 
on the stage of manhood ten years before the 
younger, although he had had talents that advanced 
him among scholarly men, and had been quickly 
taken from his first curacy to fill a superior position 
in a colony, he had never abated an affectionate 
correspondence with Alec, and had remained the 
hero of his young brother’s imagination. This 
younger son, not having the same literary tastes, 
and having possibly a softer heart, gratified his 
father by going into business with him ; but at that 
good man’s death he had had sufficient enterprise, 
sufficient distaste, possibly, for his English position, 
to sell the business that was left in his hands, and 
affection drew him, as a loadstone a magnet, to his 
brother’s neighbourhood. He brought with him 
securities of the small fortune they were to divide 

between them, and expected nothing but happiness 

in the meeting and prosperity in his future career. 

Unfortunately, a cause of dispute between the two 

brothers arose instantly on Alec’s arrival: there 

was an exceptionally good opening in Chellaston 

for one of Alec’s calling ; the brothers took dif- 

ferent views concerning that calling ; they had 

quarrelled with all the fire of warm natures, and 

were parted almost as soon as met. 

“ And did ye think it would be pleasing to your 
brother to have a tradesman of the same name and 
blood as himself in the same place ?” asked Bates, 
with lack of toleration in his tone. 

“ That’s all very fine !”—scornfully. “You know 
as well as I do that my lord and my gentleman 
come out to this country to do what farm-hands 
and cattle-men would hardly be paid to do at 
home 

“When they've ruined themselves first, but not 
till then,” Bates put in. 

“ And besides, old Robert sets up to be a saint. 
I didn’t suppose he’d look upon things in the 
vulgar way.” This reflection was cast on Bates 
as one of a class. “ Was I likely to suppose he'd 
think that to kick one’s heels on an office stool was 
finer than honest labour, or that my particular kind 
of labour had something more objectionable about 
it than any other? In old times it was the most 
honourable office there was. Look at the priests 
of the Old Testament ! Read Homer !” 

“T don’t know that I’m understanding ye about 
Homer.” 

“ Why, hear him tell the way the animals were cut 
up, and the number of them—yards and yards of 
it.” 

“But in the Bible the animals were used for 
sacrifice ; that’s very different.” Bates said this, 
but felt that a point had been scored against him 
in the poetry of Homer ; the Old Testament was 
primeval, but Homer, in spite of ancient date, 
seemed to bring with him the authority of modern 
culture. 

“Tf they were, the people feasted upon them all 
the same, and the office of preparing them was the 
most honourable. I’m not claiming to be a priest 
(I leave that to my respected brother) ; I claim 
my right in a new country, where Adam has to 
delve again, to be a butcher and a gentleman.” 
All his words were hot and hasty. 
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“But ye see,” said Bates, “in the towns here, 
things are beginning to regulate themselves much 
in the shape they take in the old country.” 

“ My brother cares more what people think than 
[ do.” 

“And a verra good thing too; for with the 
majority there is wisdom,” put in Bates, keen and 
contentious. 

“You think so, do you ?”—with sarcasm. 

“Ye must remember ye’re young yet; your 
brother has seen more of the world x 

Now Alec Trenholme had had no intention of 
telling what, to his mind, was the worst of his 
brother’s conduct, but here he slapped the table 
and burst out angrily : 

“And I tell you he believes as I do, but he 
hasn’t pluck to act up to it. He's not even 
told one of his fine friends what his brother does ; 
he says it’s for the sake of his school. He’s living 
a lie for his own pride. He’s got himself made 
master of a college, fine as a fiddle, and he cares 
more about that than about his brother. With 
all his prayers and his sermons in church every 
Sunday, he’d let me go to the dogs rather than live 
out the truth. He thinks I’ve gone to the devil 
now, because I left him in a rage, and I told him 
I'd go and learn to spend my money, and drink, 
and swear, and gamble as a gent/eman should. He 
thinks I’ve done it, and he writes and implores me, 
by all that’s holy, to forsake evil courses; but 
never a word like ‘Come back and set up your 
shop, old fellow, and I'll be your customer.’ 
That’s the amount of his religion.” 

“Tt was a hard choice ye put upon him,” said 
Bates, solemnly. 

* You think it was? 
gave a boisterous laugh. 

“For, in the first place, it’s not his fault, but 
your own entirely, if ye go to the bad.” 

“T’ve not gone to the bad ; but if I had, if I’d 
gone straight there, it would have been his fault.” 

“’Twould just have been your own. ‘There’s 
just one man that’s responsible for your actions, 
and that’s yourself. If your brother was a com- 
plete blackguard, instead of a good man, that’s no 
excuse for you. God never put any man into 
this world and said, ‘Be good if some other 
man is,’ ” 

“When a man sets up to preach, and then 
throws away his influence over his own brother for 
a little finery of position, it’s more than being a 
blackguard. What does a man mean by standing 
up to preach if he doesn’t mean that he’s taking 
some responsibility for other people ?” 

“Well, but it wasn’t he that threw away his 
influence over you ; it was you. He never said 
‘Don’t be influenced any more by me.’ If ye 
thought he was an angel before then, more fool ye 
were, for no man is an angel. What business had 
you to make all the influence of his godly life 
condeetion on his doing right, or what you thought 
right, on a certain point of opinion?” 

“* He’s living a lie, I tell you.” 

*‘]’m not sure but he’s right not to have blazoned 
it. I’m not sure but I'd have done the same 
myself.” 

“Well, as you just remarked, men are not angels. 


Well!” The young man 
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That you would have done it doesn’t prove any- 
thing.” 

Next morning Trenholme, whose half-awaked 
mind had not yet recurred to the night’s dispute, 
stepped out of the house into a white morning fog, 
not uncommon in fierce weather when holes for 
fishing had been made in the ice of the lake. ‘The 
air, seemingly as dry as smoke, but keen and sweet, 
was almost opaque, like an atmosphere of white 
porcelain, if such might be. The sun, like a 
scarlet ball, was just appearing ; it might have been 
near, it might have been far ; no prospect was seen 
to mark the distance. Trenholme was walking 
round by the white snow path, hardly discerning 
the ox-shed to which he was bound, when he saw 
the dark figure of Bates, who was pitching hay for 
his cattle. ‘To his surprise, Bates let down his fork 
and stood in his path. 

“ For God’s sake, Mr. Trenholme,” said he, “ let 
your brother know where you are.” 

Trenholme started: Bates’s figure stood not 
unlike some gnarled thorn that might have ap- 
peared to take human shape in the mist. 

“ For God’s sake, man, write! If ye only knew 
what it was to feel the weight of another soul on 
ye, and one that ye had a caring for! Ye’re easy 
angered yourself ; ye might as easy anger another, 
almost without knowing it ; and if he or she was 
to go ye didn’t know where. or perhaps die, be 
sure ye would blame yourself without heeding 
their blame.” 

Bates’s voice was trembling. The solemnity of 
his mien and the feminine pronoun he had let slip 
revealed to Trenholme the direction his thoughts 
had taken. 

He went on, holding out an arm, as though by 
the gesture swearing to his own transgression : “I 
counted myself a good man, and I'll not say now 
but I did more for”—some name died upon his 
lips—“ than one man in a hundred would have 
done ; but in my folly I angered her, and when I'd 
have given my life ten times over-——” 

This, then, was the sorrow that dogged his life. 
Trenholme knew, without more ado, that Bates 
loved the lost girl. He felt a great compassion : 
he said impatiently : 

“There’s no use trying to interfere between 
brothers. You can’t see the thing as I see it. 
Let’s leave it.” 

* Ay, leave it,” cried the other, voice and limb 
shaking, “and life is short, and the time to die is 
every time, and if some accident is to sweep us 
away to-night, who’s to tell him that your death, 
and your soul too, isn’t on his head ?” 

“Bother my soul!” said Alec ; and yet there 
was a certain courtesy expressed in the gentler 
tone in which he spoke, and what he thought was, 
“ How much he must have loved her !” 

When the fog had vanished, leaving daylight 
absolute, this scene of the morning seemed like a 
dream, and in the evening, as much from curiosity 
to see if he could revive its essence again as from 
a friendly desire to relieve the overcharged heart of 
his comrade, he said : 

“Tell me about her, Bates. 
like ?” 

Bates responded to the question like a man 


What was she 
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whose heart is beating against the walls of his 
silence as a bird beats upon its cage. He spoke a 
few words, hardly noticing that he was telling his 
memories ; then the mask of his self-bound habit 
was resumed ; then again the dignity of his sorrow 
found some expression, and still again he would 
retire into dumbness, setting the questioner aside 
slightingly ; and when he had forgotten that he 
had drawn back within himself some further re- 
vealing would come from him. It was little that 
he said in all, but language that has been fused 
in the furnace of so strong a sorrow and silence 
has little of the dross of common speech—the un- 
meaning, misleading, unnecessary elements : his 
veritable memory and thought and feeling were 
painted by his meagre tale. 

Was that tale true? John Bates would have 
thought it a great sin to deceive himself or another, 
and yet, such was the power of his love, blown to 
white heat by the breath of regret and purified, 
that when he spoke of the incidents of Sissy’s 
childhood, of the cleverness she displayed when he 
taught her, of her growth until the day in which he 
had offended her by speaking of marriage, when 
he told of her tears, and prayers, and anger, and 
of his own despotism, the picture of it all that 
arose in Trenholme’s imagination was exceedingly 
different from what would have been there had 
he seen the reality. He would not have liked 
Cameron’s daughter had he seen her, but, seeing 
her through the medium of a heart that loved her, all 
the reverence that is due to womanly sweetness 
stirred in him. Cupid may be blind, but to the 
eyes of chastened love is given the vision of 
God. 

When it appeared that Bates had said all that 
he was going to say, Alec Trenholme sat pondering 
the problem of this girl’s disappearance with more 
mental energy than he had before given to it. 
Knowing the place now, he knew that what Bates 
and Saul had averred was true—that there were but 
two ways by which any one could leave it while 
water was unfrozen, one by the boat, and the other 
by striking at random across the hill to the back 
of the farm—a route that could only lead either to 
one of several isolated farms, or, bya forty-mile tramp 
round by the nearest river bridge, to the railway. 
At no farm-house had she been seen, and the 
journey by the bridge was too long to have been 
accomplished before the snowstorm must have 
impeded her. It was in attempting this journey, 
Bates was convinced, that she had _ perished. 
There was, of course, another possibility that had 
been mooted at Turrifs Settlement ; but the testi- 
mony of Bates and Saul, agreeing in the main 
points, had entirely silenced it. ‘Trenholme, think- 
ing cf this now, longed to question more nearly, 
yet hardly dared. 

“ Do you think she could have gone mad? People 
sometimes do go stark mad suddenly. Because, if 
so, and if you could be mistaken in thinking you 
saw her in the house when you went 11 

The Scotchman was looking keenly at him with 
sharp eyes and haggard face. “I understand ye,” 
he said, with a sigh of resignation, “ the noise o’ the 
thing has been such that there’s no evil men haven’t 
thought of me, or madness of her. Ye think the 





living creature ye saw rise from the coffin was, may- 
2, the dead man’s daughter ?” 

“T think it was much too big for a woman.” 

“Oh, as to that, she was a good height.” Per- 
haps, with involuntary thought of what might have 
been, he drew himself up to his full stature as he 
said, “A grand height for a woman ; but as to this 
idea of yours, I'll not say ye’re insulting her by it, 
though that’s true too; but I’ve had the same 
notion ; and now I'll tell ye something. She was 
not mad ; she took clothes ; she left everything in 
order. Was that the act of a maniac? and if she 
wasn’t mad, clean out of her wits, would she have 
done such a thing as ye’re thinking of?” 

“No "—thoughtfully —“ I should think not.” 

“ And, furthermore ; if she had wished to do it, 
where is it she could have laid him? D’ ye think 
I haven't looked the ground over? There’s no 
place where she could have buried him, and to 
take him to the lake was beyond her strength.” 
There was nothing of the everyday irascibility about 
his voice ; the patience of a great grief was upon 
him as he argued away the gross suspicion. 

“That settles it.” Trenholme said this willingly 
enough. 

“ Yes, it settles it ; for if there was a place where 
the earth was loose I dug with my own hands down 
to the very rock, and neither man nor woman lay 
under it.” 

Trenholme was affected ; he again renounced his 
suspicion. 

“And now I’ve told ye that,” said Bates, “ I'll tell 
ye something else, for it’s right ye should know 
that when the spring comes it'll not be in my power 
to help ye with the logs —not if we should lose the 
flood and have to let ’em lie till next year—for 
when the snow passes, I must be on the hills seek- 
ing her.” (He had put a brown, bony hand to 
shade his eyes, and from out its shade he looked.) 
“There were many to help me seek her alive ; I'll 
take none wi’ me when I go to give her burial.” 

The other saddened. The weary length and un- 
certainty of such a search, and its dismal purpose, 
came to him. 

“You've no assurance that she hasn’t drowned 
herself in the lake here,” he cried, remonstrating. 

“ But Ihave that ; and as ye’ll be naturally con- 
cerned at me leaving the logs, I'll tell ye what it is, 
if yell give me your word as an honest man that 
ye'll not repeat it at any time or place whatsoever.” 

He looked so like a man seeking courage to 
confess some secret sin that Trenholme drew 
back. 

“T'll not e//, but P 

Bates took no heed. “My aunt,” he began, 
“had money laid by ; she had ten English sove- 
reigns she liked to keep by her—women often do, 
There was no one but me and Sissy knew where it 
was ; and she took them with her. By that I know 
she was making for the railway, and ” His voice 
grew unsteady as he brought his hand down ; there 
was a look of far-off vision in his eyes, as though he 
saw the thing of which he spoke. “ Ae, she’s lying 
now somewhere on the hills, where she would be 
beaten down by the snow before she reached a 
road.” 

Trenholme was thinking of the sadness of it all, 
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forgetting to wonder even why he had been told 
not to repeat this last, when he found Bates was re- 
garding his silence with angry suspicion. 

“It wasn’t stealing,” he said irritably ; “she knew 
she might have them if she wanted.” It was as 
though he were giving a shuffling excuse for his own 
fault and felt its weakness. 

The young man, taken by surprise, said mechani- 
cally, “ Would Miss Bates have given them to her?” 
He had fallen into the habit of referring to the 
childish old woman with all due form, for he saw 
Bates liked it. 

“ Hoots ! What are ye saying, man? Would ye 
have had the lassie leave the burden on my mind 
that she’d gone out of her father’s house penniless ? 
"T'was the one kindness she did me to take the gold.” 


CHAPTER XXII, 


NE evening Alec Trenholme sat down to write 
to his brother. Bates had urged him to 
write, and, after a due interval, of his own 

accord he wrote. The urging and the writing had 
a certain relation of cause and effect, but the writer 
did not think so. Also, the letter he wrote was 
very different from the document of penitence and 
recantation that Bates had advised, and now sup- 


posed him to be writing. 
He gave a brief account of what he had done 


before he accepted the post of station-master at 
Turrifs station, and then, 


**T liked it well enough,” he wrote, ‘until one night a 
‘queer thing happened. As evening came on, a man drove 
up, bringing a coffin to be sent by train to the next village 
for burial, When I was left alone with the thing, the man 
inside got up-—he really did, I saw him, I shut him in and 
ran to fetch the carter, but couldn’t catch him. When I 
came back, the man had got out and run into the wood. 
They had lined the box with a white bed-quilt, and we found 
that some miles away in the bush the next day, but we never 
found the man; and the queer thing is that there were two 
men and a girl who seem to have been quite certain he was 
dead. One of them, a very intelligent fellow that I am 
staying with now, thinks the carter must have played some 
trick on the way ; but I hardly believe that myself, from the 
way the carter acted. I think he spoke the truth ; he said 
he had been alone on the road all day, and had been scared 
out of his wits by hearing the man turn in the coffin. He 
seemed well frightened, too. Of course, if this is true, the 
man could not really have been dead ; but I’m not trying to 
give an explanation; I’m just telling you what occurred. 
Well, things went on quietly enough for another month, and 
‘on the last night of the old year the place was snowed up-— 
tracks, roads, everything —and at midnight an old man came 
about who answered in every point to the description I had 
of the dead man, clothes and all, for it seems they were 
burying him in his clothes. Ile was rather deaf, and blind 
I think, though I’m not sure, and he seemed to be wander- 
ing in his mind somehow; Lut he was a fine, powerful 
fellow—reminded me a little of father—and the pathetic 
thing about it was that he had got the idea into his head —~” 


Here Alec stopped, and, holding the pen idly in 
his hand, sat lost in thought. So wistful did he 
look, so wrapt, that Bates, glancing furtively at him, 
thought the letter had raised associations of his 
home and childhood, and took himself off to bed, 
hoping that the letter would be more brotherly 
if the writer was left alone. But when Alec put 
pen to paper again he only wrote :— 

‘Well, I don’t know that it matters what he had got 
into his head ; it hadn't anything to do with whether he was 
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Cameron (the name of the man supposed dead) or not. I 
could net get a word out of him as to who he was or where 
he came from. I did all I could to get him to come in and 
have food and get warmed ; but though I went after him 
and stood with him a long while, I didn’t succeed. He 
was as strong asa giant. It was awfully solemn to see an 
old man like that wandering bare-headed in the snow at 
night, so far from any human being. I was forced to leave 
him, for the engine came clearing the track. I got some 
men to come after him with me, but he was gone, and we 
never saw him again. I stayed on there ten days, trying to 
hear something of him, and after that I came here to try 
my hand at lumbering. The owner of this place here was 
terribly cut up about the affair. It was he who started the 
coffin I told you of, and he’s been left quite alone because 
this tale frightened men from coming to work for him in the 
winter as usual. I have a very comfortable berth here. I 
think there must have been something curious—-a streak of 
some kind—in the dead man’s family; his only daughter 
went off from here in a rage a few days after his death, and 
as the snow came at once, she is suppesed to have perished 
in the drifts on the hills. Our logs have to be floated down 
the small river here at the spring flood, and this man, Bates, 
is determined to look for the lost girl at the same time. 
I'll stay and see him through the spring. Very likely I 
shall look in on you in summer,” 

Alec Trenholme went to bed not a little sleepy, 
but satisfied that he had given a clear account of 
the greater part of what had befallen him. 

The next day he tramped as far as the railway to 
post the letter. 

When Principal Trenholme received this letter he 
was standing in his library, holding an interview 
with some of his elder pupils. He had a pleasant 
manner with boys ; his rule was to make friends 
with them as much as possible ; and if he was not 
the darling of their hearts, he was as dear to them as 
a pedagogue ever is to a class under his authority. 
When he saw Alec’s letter, his heart within him 
leaped with hope and quailed with fear. It is only 
a few times during his life that a man regards a 
letter in this way, and usually after long suspense 
on a subject which looms large in his estimate of 
things. When he could disengage himself, he tore 
it open, and the first question with which he scanned 
itconcerned Alec only—was he in trouble? had he 
carried out his threat of evil-doing ? or was it well 
with him ? 

Robert Trenholme was not now merely of the 
stuff of which men of the world are made. Could 
we but know it, a man’s mind probably bears to 
his religion no very different relation from what his 
body bears; his creed, opinions, and sentiments 
are more nearly allied to what St. Paul calls “the 
flesh ” than they are to the hidden life of the man, 
with which God deals. To the inner spring of 
Robert Trenholme’s life God had access, so that his 
creed, and the law of temperance in him, had, not 
perfection, but vitality ; and the same vitality, now 
permitted, now refused, by unseen inlets flowed 
into all he did and was, and his estimate of things 
was changed. He, in subtle selfishness, did much, 
almost all he could, to check and interrupt the in- 
coming life, although indeed he prayed, and often 
supposed his most ardent desire was, to obtain it. 
Such is the average man of faith ; such was Robert 
Trenholme—a better thing, truly, than a mere man, 
but not outwardly or inwardly so consistent. 

The great fear he had when he opened this letter 
was that he had caused his brother to stumble ; 
the great hope that, because of his prayers, Heaven 
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would grant it should not be so ; but when, on the 
first hasty glance over the pages, he discovered 
that Alec was well, and was apparently amusing 
himself in a harmless way, that fear and hope 
instantly glided into the background ; he hardly 
knew that they had both been strong, so faded 
did they look in the light of the commonplace 
certainty. 

The next question that pressed assumed an air 
of paramount importance. He had asked Alec 
to enter some honourable mercantile profession. 
He had pressed this in the first interview, when the 
hot-tempered young man had left him in a rage. 
He had argued the point in subsequent letters ; he 
had even offered his own share of their inheritance 
as additional capital. He felt that he deserved an 
answer to this offer, and believed that his happiness 
depended upon Alec’s acceding to the proposed 
change of his life-plan. His mind full of this 
secondary subject, he perused the sheets of the 
letter with singular impatience and distaste. Any 
man might, in the most favourable circumstances, 
have been excused for experiencing impatience at 
having so wild a tale foisted in brief confusion upon 
his credulity ; in the mood of his present circum- 
stance the elder Trenholme refolded the letter, 
using within himself the strongest language in his 
vocabulary. 

Robert Trenholme was not a happy man just 
now. Since he had last seen Alec a change had 
come to him which made this matter of the other’s 
calling of warmer interest than it had been. Then 


his early love for Sophia Rexford had been a 
memory and a far, half-formed hope ; now it had 


been roused again to be a true, steady flame, an 
ever-present influence. His one desire now was to 
win her affection. He would not be afraid then 
to tell her all that there was to tell of himself, and 
let her love decide. - He did not feel that he should 
wrong her in this. At present he had everything 
to give, she everything to receive, except the pos- 
session of gentle blood, which would apparently 
be her only dowry. The girl he could not once 
have dared to address was now working servantless 
in her father’s kitchen; he knew that it was no 
light drudgery ; and he could offer her a com- 
paratively luxurious home, and a name that had 
attracted to itself no small honour. He hada nice 
appreciation for what is called position, and the 
belief that their mutual positions had changed was 
very sweet to him. All his mind expanded in this 
thought, as the nerves of the opium-eater to the 
influence of his drug ; it soothed him when he was 
weary ; it consoled him when he was vexed; it 


had come to him as an unexpected, unsought good, 
like a blessing direct from heaven. 

This was as things now were ; but if his brother 
adhered to his purpose of establishing himself in 
his business in the same country, that would make 
a difference—a difference that it was hard, perhaps, 
for a thoughtful man to put into words, but which 
was still harder to wipe away by any sophistry of 
words. Robert Trenholme may have been wise, 
or he may have been foolish, but he estimated this 
difference as great. Should Alec persist in this 
thing, it would, in the first place, endanger the 
success of his school, or alter his relation to that 
school ; in the second, it would make him more 
unworthy in the eyes of all Sophia’s well-born 
relatives. While he remained in suspense, there- 
fore, he was too honourable to seek to entangle 
her affections by the small arts that are used for 
such purposes ; for if the worst came, he felt that 
he would. be too proud to ask her to be his wife, or, 
if love should overcome pride, and he should still 
sue for what he loved better than life, he must 
do so before he sought her heart—not after ; he 
must lay his cause before the tribunal of Sophia’s 
wit before she had let go her heart—a thing 
that he, being what he was, had not courage to 
do. 

He was not “living a lie” (as his brother had 
said) any more than every man does who allows 
his mind to dwell on the truth of what pleases him 
more than on disagreeable truth. The fact that he 
was, by a distant tie of consanguinity, related to 
a gentleman of some county position in England 
was just as true, and to Trenholme’s mind more 
largely true than the fact of his father’s occupation. 
Yet he had never made this a boast ; he had never 
voluntarily stated the pleasant truth to any one to 
whom he had not also told the unpleasant ; and 
where he had kept silence concerning the latter, he 
had done so by the advice of good men, and with 
excuse, concerning his professional influence. Yet, 
some way, he was not sufficiently satisfied with all 
this to have courage to bring it before Miss Rex- 
ford, nor yet was he prepared (and here was his 
worldly disadvantage) to sacrifice his conscience to 
success. He would not ask his brother to change 
except in so far as he could urge that brother's 
duty and advantage ; he would not say to him, 
“Do this for my sake”; nor yet would he say, “Go, 
then, to the other side of the world ”; nor yet, “You 
will be no longer my brother.” 

Robert Trenholme was bearing a haunted life. 
The ghost was a fantastic one, truly—that of a 
butcher’s shop ; but it was a very real haunting. 
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| N order 
to visit 
Lower 
Nubra and 
return to 
Leh we were 
obliged to 
cross the 
great fords 
of the Sha- 
yok at the 
most dan- 
gerous sea- 
son of the 


year. This 
transit had 
been the 


bugbear of 
the journey 
ever since 
news reach- 
ed us of the 
destruction 
of the Sati 
scow. Mr. 
Redslob 
questioned 
every man 
we met on 
the subject, 
solemn and 
noisy con- 
claves were 
held upon it round the camp-fires, it was said 
that the “European woman” and her “spider- 
legged horse” could never get across, and for days 
before we reached the stream, the chufas, or govern. 
ment water-guides, made nightly reports to the 
village headmen of the state of the waters, which 
were steadily rising, the final verdict being that they 
were only just practicable for strong horses. To 
delay till the waters fell was impossible. Mr. Red- 
slob had engagements in Leh, and I was already 
somewhat late for the passage of the lofty passes 
between Tibet and British India before the winter, 
so we decided on crossing with every precaution 
which experience could suggest. 

At Lagshung, the evening before, the Tibetans 
made prayers and offerings for a day cloudy enough 
to keep the water down, but in the morning from 
a cloudless sky a scintillating sun blazed down 
like a magnesium light, and every glacier and snow- 
field sent its tribute torrent to the Shayok. In 
crossing a stretch of white sand the solar heat was 
so fierce that our European skins were blistered 
through our clothing. We halted at Lagshung, at 





TIBETAN GIRL 
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the house of a friendly szemindar, who pressed upon 
me the loan of a big Yarkand horse for the ford, a 
kindness which nearly proved fatal ; and then by 
shingle paths through lacerating thickets of the 
horrid Hippophaé rhamnoides, we reached a chod-ten 
on the shingly bank of the river, where the Tibetans 
renewed their prayers and offerings, and the final 
orders for the crossing were issued. We had twelve 
horses, carrying only quarter loads each, all led ; 
the servants were mounted, “ water-guides” with 
ten-foot poles sounded the river ahead, one led 
Mr. Redslob’s horse (the rider being bare-legged) 
in front of mine with a long rope, and two more 
led mine, while the gopfas of three villages and the 
semindar steadied my horse against the stream. 
The water-guides only wore girdles, and with elf- 
locks and pig-tails streaming from their heads, and 
their uncouth yells and wild gesticulations, they 
looked true river-demons. 





A LAMA, 


The Shayok presented an expanse of eight 
branches and a main stream, divided by shallows and 
shingle banks, the whole 1} mile in width. On the 
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brink the chupas made us all drink good draughts of 
the turbid river water, “to prevent giddiness,” they 
said, and they added that I must not think them 
rude if they dashed water at my face frequently 
with the same object. Hassan Khan, and Mando 
who was livid with fright, wore dark green goggles 
that they might not see the rapids. In the second 
branch the water reached the horses’ bodies, and my 
animal tottered and swerved. There were bursts 
of wild laughter, not merriment but excitement, 
accompanied by yells as the streams grew fiercer, a 
loud chorus of Aaéadar ! Sharbas / (“Caution !” 
“Well done !”) was yelled to encourage the horses, 
and the boom and hiss of the Shayok made a wild 
accompaniment. Gyalpo, for whose legs of steel I 
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were tightened, and then, with shouts and yells, the 
whole caravan plunged into deep water, strong, and 
almost ice cold. Half an hour was spent in that 
devious ford, without any affarent progress, for in 
the dizzy swirl the horses simply seemed treading 
the water backwards. Louder grew the yells as the 
torrent raged more hoarsely, the chorus of sadadar 
grew frantic, the water was up to the men’s armpits 
and the seat of my saddle, my horse tottered and 
swerved several times, the nearing shore presented 
an abrupt bank underscooped by the stream. There 
was a deeper plunge, an encouraging shout, and 
Mr. Redslob’s strong horse leapt the bank. ‘The 
gopas encouraged mine ; he made a desperate effort, 
but fell short and rolled over backwards into the 





THREE GOPAS. 


longed, frolicked as usual, making mirthful lunges 
athis leader when the pair halted. Hassan Khan, 
in the deepest branch, shakily said to me, “I not 
atraid, mem sahib.” During the hour spent in 
crossing the eight branches, I thought that the risk 
had been exaggerated, and that giddiness was the 
chief peril. 

But when we halted, cold and dripping, on the 
shingle bank of the main stream I changed my 
mind, however. <A deep, fierce, swirling rapid, with 
a calmer depth below its farther bank, and fully a 
quarter of a mile wide, was yet to be crossed. The 
business was serious. All the chupas went up and 
down, sounding, long before they found a possible 
passage. All loads were raised higher, the men 
roped their soaked clothing on their shoulders, 
water was dashed repeatedly at our faces, girths 


Shayok with his rider under him. A struggle, 
a moment of suffocation, and I was extricated 
by strong arms, to be knocked down again by 
the rush of the water, to be again dragged up and 
hauled and hoisted up the crumbling bank. I 
escaped with a broken rib and some severe bruises, 
but the horse was drowned. Mr. Redslob, who 
had thought that my life could not be saved, and 
the Tibetans were so distressed by the accident that 
I made very light of it, and only took one day of 
rest. The following morning some men and animals 
were carried away, and afterwards the ford was im- 
passable for a fortnight. Such risks are among the 
amenities of the great trade route from India into 
Central Asia ! 

The Lower Nubra valley is wilder and narrower 
than the Upper, its apricot orchards more luxuriant, 
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its wolf-haunted A/ppophaé and tamarisk thickets 
more dense. Its villages are always close to 
ravines, the mouths of which are filled with chod- 
tens, manis, prayer-wheels, and religious buildings. 
Access to them is usually up the stony beds of 
streams overarched by apricots. The camping 
grounds are apricot orchards. ‘The apricot foliage 
is rich, and the fruit small but delicious. The 
largest fruit tree I saw measured 9 feet 6 inches 
in girth six feet from the ground. Strangers are 
welcome to eat as much of the fruit as they please, 
provided that they return the stones to the pro- 
prietor. It is true that Nubra exports dried apricots, 
and the women were splitting and drying the fruit 
on every house roof, but the special vatson d’étre 
of the tree is the clear, white, fragrant, and highly 
illuminating oil made from the kernels by the simple 
process of crushing them between two stones. In 
every gonfo temple a silver bowl holding from four 
to six gallons is replenished annually with this 
almond-scented oil for the ever-burning light before 
the shrine of Buddha. It is used for lamps, and 
very largely in cookery. Children, instead of being 
washed, are rubbed daily with it, and on being 
weaned at the age of four or five, are fed for some 
time, or rather crammed, with balls of barley-meal 
made into a paste with it. 

At Hundar, a superbly situated village, which we 
visited twice, we were received at the house of Ger- 
gan the monk, who had accompanied us throughout. 
He is a semindar, and the large house in which he 
made us welcome stands in his own patrimony. 
Everything was prepared for us. The mud floors 
were swept, cotton quilts were laid down on the 
balconies, blue cornflowers and marigolds, culti- 
vated for religious ornament, were in all the rooms, 
and the women were in gala dress and loaded with 
coarse jewellery. Right hearty was the welcome. 
Mr. Redslob loved, and therefore was loved. ‘The 
Tibetans to him were not “natives,” but brothers. 
He drew the best out of, them. Their super- 
stitions and beliefs were not to him “rubbish,” but 
subjects for minute investigation and study. His 
courtesy to all was frank and dignified. In his 
dealings he was scrupulously just. He was in- 
tensely interested in their interests. His Tibetan 
scholarship and knowledge of Tibetan sacred lite- 
rature gave him almost the standing of an abbot 
among them, and his medical skill and knowledge, 
joyfully used for their benefit on former occasions, 
had won their regard. So at Hundar as everywhere 
else, the elders came out to meet us and cut the 
apricot branches away on our road, and the silver 
horns of the goxfo above brayed a dissonant 
welcome. Along the Indus valley the servants of 
Englishmen beat the Tibetans, in the Shayok and 
Nubra valleys the Yarkand traders beat and cheat 
them, and the women are shy with strangers, but 
at Hundar they were frank and friendly with me, 
Saying, as many others had said, “ We will trust 
any one who comes with the missionary.” 

Gergan’s home was typical of the dwellings of 
the richer cultivators and landholders. It was a 


large, rambling, three-storeyed house, the lower part 
of stone, the upper of huge sun-dried bricks. It 
was adorned with projecting windows and brown 
wooden 


balconies. Fuel— the dried excreta of 
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animals—is too scarce to be used for any but 
cooking purposes, and on these balconies in the 
severe cold of winter the people sit to imbibe the 
warm sunshine. The rooms were large, ceiled with 
peeled poplar rods, and floored with split white 
pebbles set in clay. There was a temple on the 
roof, and in it, on a platform, were life-size images 
of Buddha, seated in eternal calm, with his down- 
cast eyes and mild Hindu face, the thousand-armed 
Chan-ra-zigs (the great Mercy), Jam-pal-yangs (the 
Wisdom), and Chag-na-dorje (the Justice). In 
front on a table or altar were seven small lamps, 
burning apricot oil, and twenty small brass cups, 
containing minute offerings of rice and other things, 
changed daily. ‘There were prayer-wheels, cymbals, 
horns and drums, and a prayer-cylinder six feet 
high, which it took the strength of two men to turn. 
On a shelf immediately below the idols were the 
brazen sceptre, bell, and thunderbolt, a brass lotus 
blossom, and the spouted brass flagon decorated 
with peacocks’ feathers, which is used at baptisms, 
and for pouring holy water upon the hands at 
festivals. In houses in which there is nota roof 
temple the best room is set apart for religious use 
and forthese divinities, which are always surrounded 
with masical instruments and symbols of power, 
and receive worship and offerings daily, Tibetan 
Buddhism being a religion of the family and house- 
hold. In his family temple Gergan offered gifts 
and thanks for the deliverances of the journey. 
He had been assisting Mr. Redslob for two years 
in the translation of the New Testament, and had 
wept over the love and sufferings of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. He had even desired that his son should 
receive baptism and be brought up as a Christian, 
but for himself he “could not break with custom 
and his ancestral creed.” 

In the usual living-room of the family a platform, 
raised only a few inches, ran partly round the wall! 
In the middle of the floor there was a clay fire- 
place, with a prayer-wheel and some clay and brass 
cooking pots upon it. A few shelves, fire-bars fo: 
roasting barley, a wooden churn, and some spinning 
arrangements, were the furniture. A number of 
small dark rooms used for sleeping and storage 
opened from this, and above were the balconies and 
reception rooms. Wooden posts supported the 
roofs, and these were wreathed with lucerne, the 
first fruits of the field. Narrow, steep mud stair 
cases in all Tibetan houses lead to the family 
rooms. In winter the people live below, alongside 
of the animals and fodder. In summer they sleep 
in loosely built booths of poplar branches on the 
roof. Gergan’s roof was covered, like all others 
at the time, to the depth of two feet, with hay, 
Z.e., grass and lucerne, which are wound into long 
ropes, experience having taught the Tibetans that 
their scarce fodder is best preserved thus from 
breakage and waste. I bought hay by the yard 
for Gyalpo. 

Our food in this hospitable house was simple 
apricots, fresh, or dried and stewed with honey ; 
sho’s milk, curdsand cheese, sour cream, peas, beans, 
balls of barley dough, barley porridge, and “ broth 
of abominable things.” Chang, a dirty-looking 
beer made from barley, was offered with each meal, 
and tea frequently, but I took my own “on the 
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sly.” I have mentioned a churn as part of the 
“plenishings ” of the living-room. In Tibet the 
churn is used for making tea! I give the recipe, 
“For six persons. Boil a teacupful of tea in 
three pints of water for ten minutes with a heaped 
dessert-spoonful of soda. Put the infusion into the 
churn with one pound of butter and a small table- 
spoonful of salt. Churn until as thick as cream.” 
Tea made after this fashion holds the second place 
to chang in Tibetan affections. The butter ac- 
cording to our thinking is always rancid, the mode 
of making it is uncleanly, and it always has a rank 
flavour from the goatskin in which it was kept. 
Its value is enhanced by age. I saw skins of it 
forty, fifty, and even sixty years old, which were 
very highly prized, and would only be opened at 
some special family festival or funeral. 

During the three days of our visits to 
Hundar both men and women wore their 
festival dresses, and apparently abandoned 
most of their ordinary occupations in our 
honour. The men were very anxious that 
I should be “amused,” and made many 
grotesque suggestions on the subject. 
“Why is the European woman always 
writing or sewing?” they asked. “Is she 
very poor, or has she made a vow?” 
Visits to some of the neighbouring monas- 
teries were eventually proposed, and 
turned out most interesting. 

The monastery of Deskyid, to which 
we made a three days’ expedition, is from 
its size and picturesque situation the most 
imposing in Nubra. Built on a majestic 
spur of rock rising on one side 2,000 feet 
perpendicularly from a torrent, the spur 
itself having an altitude of 11,000 feet, 
with red peaks, snow-capped, rising to a 
height of over 20,000 feet behind the vast 
irregular pile of red, white, and yellow 
temples, towers, storehouses, cloisters, 
galleries, and balconies, rising for 300 feet 
one above another, hanging over chasms, 
built out on wooden buttresses, and sur- 
mounted with flags, tridents, and yaks’ 
tails, a central tower or keep dominating 
the whole, it is perhaps the most pic- 
turesque object I have ever seen, well 
worth the crossing of the Shayok fords, 
my painful accident, and much besides. 
It looks inaccessible, but in fact can be 
attained by rude zigzags of a thousand steps of rock, 
some natural, others roughly hewn, getting worse 
and worse as they rise higher, till the later zigzags 
suggest the difficulties of the ascent of the Great 
Pyramid. ‘The day was fearfully hot, 99° in the 
shade, and the naked, shining surfaces of purple 
rock with a metallic lustre radiated heat. My 
“ gallant grey ” took me up half way—a great feat —- 
and the Tibetans cheered and shouted “ Shardaz / ” 
(“Well done !”) as he pluckily leapt up the great slip- 
pery rock ledges. After I dismounted, any number 
of willing hands hauled and helped me up the 
remaining horrible ascent, the rugged rudeness of 
which is quite indescribable. ‘The inner entrance 
is a gateway decorated with a yak’s head and many 
Buddhist emblems. High above, ona rude gallery, 
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fifty monks were gathered with their musical instru- 
ments. As soon as the Aanz-fo or abbot, Punt- 
sog-sogman (the most perfect Merit), received us at 
the gate, the monkish orchestra broke forth in a 
tornado of sound of a most tremendous and thrilling 
quality, which was all but overwhelming, as the 
mountain echoes took up and prolonged the sound 
of fearful blasts on six-foot silver horns, the bellowing 
thunder of six-foot drums, the clash of cymbals, and 
the dissonance of a number of monster gongs. It 
was not music, but it was sublime. The blasts on 
the horns are to welcome a great personage, and 
such to the monks who despised his teaching was 
the devout and learned German missionary. Mr. 
Redslob explained that I had seen much of Bud- 
dhism in Ceylon and Japan, and wished to see their 
temples. So with our train of gofas, semindar, 





SOME INSTRUMENTS OF PUDDHIST WORSHIP. 


peasants, and muileteers, we mounted to a conidor 
full of amas in ragged red dresses, yellow girdles, and 
yellow caps, where we were presented with plates of 
apricots, and the door of the lowest of the seven 
temples heavily grated backwards. 

The first view, and indeed the whole view of this 
temple of Wrath or Justice was suggestive of a 
frightful Jxferno, with its rows of demon gods, 
hideous beyond Western conception, engaged in 
torturing writhing and bleeding specimens of 
humanity. Demon masks of ancient lacquer hung 
from the pillars, naked swords gleamed in motion 
less hands, and in a deep recess whose “ dark- 
ness” was rendered “visible” by one lamp, was 
that indescribable horror the executioner of the 
Lord of Hell, his many brandished arms holding 
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instruments of torture, and before him the bell, 
the thunderbolt and sceptre, the holy water, and 
the baptismal flagon. Our joss-sticks fumed on 
the still air, monks waved censers, and blasts of 
dissonant music woke the semi-subterranean echoes. 
In this temple of Justice the younger /amas spend 
some hours daily in the supposed contemplation 
of the torments reserved for the unholy. In the 
highest temple, that of Peace, the summer sunshine 
fell on Shakya Thubba and the Buddhist triad 
seated in endless serenity. The walls were covered 
with frescoes of great /amas, and a series of alcoves, 
each with an image representing an incarnation of 
3uddha, ran round the temple. In a chapel full 
of monstrous images and piles of medallions made 
of the ashes of “holy” men, the sub-abbot was 
discoursing to the acolytes on the religious classics. 
In the chapel of meditations, among lighted 
incense sticks, monks seated before images were 
telling their beads with the object of working 
themselves into a state of ecstatic contemplation 
(somewhat resembling a certain hypnotic trance), 
for there are undoubtedly devout /amas, though 
the majority are idle and unholy. It must be 
understood that all Tibetan literature is ‘ sacred,” 
though some of the volumes of exquisite calligraphy 
on parchment, which for our benefit were divested 
of their silken and brocaded wrappings, contain 
nothing better than fairy tales and stories of doubt- 
ful morality, which are recited by the /amas to the 
accompaniment of incessant cups of chang, as a 
religious duty when they visit their “ flocks” in the 
winter. 

The Deskyid goxpo contains 150 /amas, all of 
whom have been educated at Lhassa. A younger 
son in every household becomes a monk, and 
occasionally enters upon his vocation as an acolyte 
pupil as soon as weaned. At the age of thirteen 
these acolytes are sent to study at Lhassa for five 
or seven years, their departure being made the 
occasion of a great village feast, with several days 
of religious observances. The close connection with 
Lhassa, especially in the case of the yellow /amas, 
gives Nubra Buddhism a singular interest. All the 
larger gonfos have their prototype in Lhassa, all cere- 
monial has originated in Lhassa, every instrument 
of worship has been consecrated in Lhassa, and every 
Zama is educated in the learning only to be obtained 
at Lhassa. Buddhism is indeed the most salient 
feature of Nubra. There are gonpos everywhere, 
the roads are lined by miles of chod-tens, manis, and 
prayer-mills, and flags inscribed with sacred words 
in Sanskrit flutter from every roof. There are 
processions of red and yellow /amas ; every act in 
trade, agriculture, or social life needs the sanction 
of sacerdotalism ; whatever exists of wealth is in 
the gonfos, which also have a monopoly of learning, 
and 11,000 monks closely linked with the laity, yet 
ruling all affairs of life and death and beyond death, 
are all connected by education, tradition, and au- 
thority with Lhassa. 

We remained long on the blazing roof of the 
highest tower of the gozfo, while good Mr. Red- 
slob disputed with the abbot “concerning the 
things pertaining to the kingdom of God.” The 
monks standing round laughed sneeringly. They 
had shown a little interest, Mr. R. said, on his 
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earlier visits. The abbot accepted a copy of the 
Gospelof St. John. “St. Matthew,” he observed, “is 
very laughable reading.” Blasts of wild music and 
the braying of colossal horns honoured our departure, 
and our difficult descent to the apricot groves of 
Deskyid. On our return to Hundar the grain was 
ripe on Gergan’s fields. ‘The first ripe ears were 
cut off, offered to the family divinity, and were then 
bound to the pillars of the house. In the com- 
paratively fertile Nubra valley the wheat and barley 
are cut, not rooted up. While they cut the grain 
the men chant, “May it increase, We will give to 
the poor, we will give to the /amas,” with every 
stroke. ‘They believe that it can be made to 
multiply both under the sickle and in the threshing, 
and perform many religious rites for its increase 
while it is in sheaves. After eight days the corn is 
trodden out by oxen on a threshing-floor renewed 
every year. After winnowing with wooden forks, 
they make the grain into a pyramid, insert a sacred 
symbol, and pile upon it the threshing instruments 
and sacks, erecting an axe on the apex with its 
blade turned to the west, as that is the quarter from 
which demons are supposed to come. In the 
afternoon they feast round it, always giving a por- 
tion to the axe, saying “It is yours, it belongs not 
to me.” At dusk they pour it into the sacks again, 
chanting, “ May it increase.” But thee are not 


removed to the granary until late at night, at an 
hour when the hands of the demons are too much 
benumbed by the nightly frost to diminish the store. 
At the beginning of every one of these operations 
the presence of amas is essential to announce the 
auspicious moment, and conduct religious cere- 


monies. ‘They receive fees, and are regaled with 
abundant chang and the fat of the land. 

In Hundar, as elsewhere, we were made very 
welcome in all the houses. I have described the 
dwelling of Gergan. The poorer peasants occupy 
similar houses, but roughly built, and only two- 
storeyed, and the floors are merely clay. In them 
also the very numerous lower rooms are used for 
cattle and fodder only, while the upper part con- 
sists of an inner or winter room, an outer or 
summer room, a verandah room, and a family 
temple. Among their rude plenishings are large 
stone corn chests like sarcophagi, stone bowls from 
saltistan, cauldrons, cooking pots, a tripod, wooden 
bowls, spoons, and dishes, earthen pots, and yaks’ 
and sheeps’ packsaddles. The garments of the 
household are kept in long wooden boxes. 

Family life presents some curious features. In 
the disposal in marriage of a girl, her eldest 
brother has more “say” than the parents. The 
eldest son brings home the bride to his father’s 
house, but at a given age the old people are 
“ shelved,” 7.e. they retire to a small house, which 
may be termed a “ jointure house,” and the eldest 
son assumes the patrimony and the rule of affairs. 
I have not met with a similar custom anywhere in 
the East. It is difficult to speak of Tibetan life, 
with all its affection and jollity, as “family “fe,” for 
Buddhism, which enjoins monastic life, and usually 
celibacy along with it, on eleven thousand out of a 
total population of a hundred and twenty thou- 
sand, farther restrains the increase of population 
within the limits of sustenance by inculcating and 
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rigidly upholding the system of polyandry, per- 
mitting marriage only to the eldest son, the heir of 
the land, while the bride accepts all his brothers as 
inferior or subordinate husbands, thus attaching the 
whole family to the soil and family roof-tree, the 
children being regarded legally as the property of 
the eldest son, who is addressed by them as “ Big 
Father,” his brothers receiving the title of “ Little 
Father.” The resolute determination, on economic 
as wellas religious grounds, not to abandon this 
ancient custom, is the most formidable obstacle in 
the way of the reception of Christianity by the Ti- 
betans. The women cling to it. They say, “We 
have three or four men to help us instead of one,” 
and sneer at the dulness and monotony of Euro- 
pean monogamous life! A woman said to me, 
“If I had only one husband, and he died, I should 
be a widow ; if I have two or three I am nevera 
widow !” ‘The word “ widow” is with them a term 


of reproach, and is applied abusively to animals 
and men. Children are brought up to be very 
obedient to fathers and mother, and to take great 
care of little ones and cattle. Parental affection is 
strong. Husbands and wives beat each other, but 
separation usually follows a violent outbreak of 
this kind. It is the custom for the men and 
women of a village to assemble when a bride 
enters the house of her husbands, each of them 
presenting her with three rupees. The Tibetan 
wife, far from spending these gifts on personal 
adornment, looks ahead, contemplating possible 
contingencies, and immediately hires a field, the 
produce of which is her own, and which accumu- 
lates year after year in a separate granary, so that 
she may not be portionless in case she leaves her 
husband ! 

It was impossible not to become attached to the 
Nubra people, we lived so completely among 
them, and met with such unbounded goodwill. 


Feasts were given in our honour, every gowpo was 
open to us, monkish blasts on colossal horns brayed 
out welcomes, and while nothing could exceed the 
helpfulness and alacrity of kindness shown by all, 
there was nota thought or suggestion of dacksheesh. 
The men of the villages always sat by our camp 
fires at night, friendly and jolly, but never obtrusive, 
telling stories, discussing local news and the op- 
pressions exercised by the Kashmiri officials, the 
designs of Russia, the advance of the Central Asian 
Railway, and what they consider as the weakness 
of the Indian Government in not annexing the 
provinces of the northern frontier. Many of their 
ideas and feelings are akin to ours, and a mutual 
understanding is not only possible, but inevit- 
able.' 

Industry in Nubra is the condition of existence, 
and both sexes work hard enough to give a great 
zest to the holidays on religious festival days. 


Whether in the house or journeying the men are 
never seen without the distaff. They weave also, 
and make the clothes of the women and children ! 
The people are all cultivators, and make money 
also by undertaking the transit of the goods of the 
Yarkand traders over the lofty passes. The men 
plough with the so, or hybrid yak, and the women 
break the clods and share in all other agricultural 
operations. ‘The soil, destitute of manure, which is 
dried and hoarded for fuel, rarely produces more 
than tenfold. The “three acres and a cow ” is with 


! Mr. Redslob said that when on different occasions he was 
smitten by heavy sorrows, he felt no difference between the 
Tibetan feeling and expression of sympathy and that of Euro- 
peans. A stronger testimony to the effect produced by his 
twenty-five years of loving service could scarcely be given than 
our welcome in Nubra. During the dangerous illness which 
followed, anxious faces thronged his humble doorway as early 
as break of day, and the stream of friendly inquiries never 
ceased till sunset, and when he died last year the people of 
Ladak and Nubra wept and ‘‘ made a great mourning for him,” 
as for their truest friend. 
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them four acres of alluvial soil to a family on an 
average, with “runs” for yaks and sheep on the 
mountains. The farms, planted with apricot and 
other fruit trees, a prolific loose-grained barley, 
wheat, peas, and lucerne, are oases in the surround- 
ing deserts. ‘The people export apricot oil, dried 
apricots, sheep’s wool, heavy undyed woollens, a 
coarse cloth made from yaks’ hair, and fashm, the 
under fleece of the shawl goat. They complained, 
and I think with good reason, of the merciless 
exactions of the Kashmiri officials ; but there were 
no evidences of severe poverty, and not one beggar 
was seen. 

It was not an easy matter to get back to Leh. 
The rise of the Shayok made it impossible to reach 
and return by the Digar Pass, and the alternative 
route over the Kharzong glacier continued for 
some time impracticable—that is, it was perfectly 
smooth ice. At length the news came that a fall of 
snow had roughened its surface. A number of men 
worked for two days at scaffolding a path, and with 
great difficulty, and the loss of one yak from a 
falling rock, a fruitful source of fatalities in Tibet, 
we reached Khalsar, where with great regret we 
parted with Z%e-ring-don-drud (Life's purpose ful- 
filled), the gafa of Sati, whose friendship had been 
a real pleasure, and to whose courage and prompti- 
tude, in Mr. Redslob’s opinion, I owed my rescue 
from drowning. ‘Two days of very severe marching 
and long and steep ascents brought us to the 
wretched hamlet of Kharzong Lar-sa, in a snow- 
storm, at an altitude higher than the summit of 
Mont Blanc. The servants were all ill of “pass 
poison,” and crept into a cave along with a number 
of big Tibetan mastiffs, where they enjoyed the 
comfort of semi-suffocation till the next merning, 
Mr. R. and I, with some willing Tibetan helpers, 
pitching our own tents. ‘The wind was strong and 
keen, and with the mercury down at 15° Fahrenheit 
it was impossible to do anything but go to bed in 
the early afternoon, and stay there till the next day. 
Mr. Redslob took a severe chill, which produced an 


alarming attack of pleurisy, from the effects of which 
he never fully recovered. 

We started on a grim snowy morning, with six 
yaks carrying our baggage or ridden by ourselves, 
four led horses, and a number of Tibetans, several 
more having been sent on in advance to cut steps 
in the glacier and roughen them with gravel. 
Within certain limits the ground grows greener as 
one ascends, and we passed upwards among primu- 
las, asters, a large blue myosotis, gentians, potentillas, 
and great sheets of edelweiss. At the glacier foot 
we skirted a deep green lake on snow with a glorious 
view of the Kharzong glacier and the pass, a nearly 
perpendicular wall of rock, bearing up a steep 
glacier and a snowfield of great width and depth, 
above which tower pinnacles of naked rock. It 
presented to all appearance an impassable barrier 
rising 2,500 feet above the lake, grand and awful in 
the dazzling whiteness of the newfallen snow. Thanks 
to the ice steps our yaks took us over in four hours 
without a false step, and from the summit, a sharp 
ridge 17,500 feet ir altitude, we looked our last on 
grimness, blackness, and snow, and southward for 
many a weary mile to the Indus valley lying in sun- 
shine and summer. Fully two dozen carcasses of 
horses newly dead lay in cavities of the glacier. Our 
animals were ill of “ pass poison,” and nearly blind, 
and I was obliged to ride my yak into Leh, a 
severe march of thirteen hours, down miles of 
crumbling zigzags, and then among villages of irri- 
gated terraces, till the grand view of the Gyalpo’s 
palace with its air-hung gonfo and clustering chod- 
tens, and of the desert city itself, burst suddenly 
upon us, and our benumbed and stiffened limbs 
thawed in the hot sunshine. I pitched my tent in 
a poplar grove for a fortnight, near the Moravian 
compounds and close to the travellers’ bungalow, 
in which is a British Postal Agency, with a Tibetan 
postmaster who speaks English, a Christian, much 
trusted and respected, named /o/dan, in whose in- 
telligence, kindness, and friendship I found both 
interest and pleasure. 
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OING to the docks +o see a ship arrive, you will 
probably find the sheds opposite her intended 
berth spotted with notices informing all whom 

it may concern when she is expected, in order that 
there may be no delay in distributing the goods 
she brings. And when she is unioaded, however 
small she may be, the amount of stuff that is got 
out of her on to the quay will strike you as enor- 
mous. There is always more uniformity about 
an inward cargo than an outward one, and the ap- 
parently never-ending series of bags or bales or 
cases or barrels in which the foreign goods reach 
us will incline the novice to look on the hold of a 
ship as possessing much the same properties as a 
conjurer’s inexhaustible hat. 

Many a cargo of to-day will total up to fifty 
thousand packages, and even more, and these have 
to be handled two or three times at least before 
they are in the van or truck ready for removal to 
their consignees. The unloading of a ship requires 
a fairly well organised regiment, in three or four 
brigades, who, when in action amid their tangled 
surroundings, group into an interesting picture of 
industry if you are in a sympathetic humour and 
fortunate in your point of view. 

Look along the narrow road between the sheds 
on one side and the shipping on the other, and 
hour after hour see the home-comers rise in the 
water until their taffrails are level with the shed 
roofs ; and then, as the outward load goes in, see 


them sink again until their “ plimsolls” are as far 
down as in these bad times the freight permits 
or the water ballast ensures. 

From every ship to shore see the two or more 
gangways, at a slope which increases and decreases 
as the work goes on; between the ships and the 
sheds see the groups of carts and railway trucks, 
and, towering over them, crane after crane clanking, 
and rattling, and swinging their jibs majestically, 
as if conjuring up the goods and dropping them 
again by mysterious magnetic influence. Out come 
the bales and cases, a dozen or more in every 
sling or basket, two or more slings in the air 
at a time from every ship ; round they come, and 
down they go again, amid a cloud of smoke or 
steam from the locomotive that is backing the 
trucks further down the metals among the carts 
and men. 

It is a busy scene, but it will be busier. Come 
again after dark when the electric light is in full 
glare. The vessel you have been watching has 
nearly a foot more freeboard now ; the gangways 
are at a greater angle, they have been doubled, as 
it were, by slides down which the goods are slip- 
ping ; the coal is going in from the lighters clumsily, 
in bags and baskets ; the cranes are swinging more 
regularly. ‘There is more steam in every sense— 
more from the shore, more from the ship. ‘The 
goods are still swinging out ; but soon some will 
begin to go from the trucks into the ship, for when 
a hold is cleared it is filled again, and gradually 
the stress—muscular, mechanical, vocal, and other- 
wise—will reach its height as the goods outwards 
equal the goods inwards and finally triumph over 
them. 

Given two working days you can take 4,000 tons 
of cargo out of a ship and load her again with 
3,000 tons, besides throwing in 2,000 tons of coal. 
The ill-fated Zider once arrived at New York at 
ten in the morning, unloaded her inward cargo, 
loaded again with her outward cargo, filled up her 
coal bunkers, took in her passengers and mails, 
and was off again at three o’clock on the next 
afternoon ; that is to say, it took exactly twenty- 
nine hours to receive her, empty her, fill her, and 
despatch her, This was a quick piece of work— 
not the quickest perhaps or the best, for the cargoes 
in question did not exceed 3,000 tons each —but it 
isa fair example of what can be done at a pinch 
at the outward terminus of a steamship line. 

At the home terminus, however, the vessel must 
stay longer, for, as a rule, much more work has to 
be done. Besides her exchange of cargoes and 
passengers, she has to repair damages and make 
up deficiencies ; and her three departments—deck, 
engine, and hotel—are never without a multitude 
of small wants, however favourable may have been 
her voyage. But these departmental details we can 
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leave for a while, and follow the cargo of which we 
have not heard so much of late as of those who 
handle it and live by its handling, and who, though 
closely related to the world at sea, are hardly of it. 
Let us discharge our cargo, load up again, and be 
off. We cannot do without freight, for “ freight is 
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the mother of wages,” but of what does that freight 
consist ? 

When it is considered that the cargoes inwards 
and outwards dealt with in our ports in a year 
value out for Custom House purposes—always a 
low valuation—at 750 million pounds, it will be 
seen that even in our own trade our ships have 
plenty to do, although there may be too many of 
them for their owners to thrive. From our colonies 
and dependencies about a hundred millions’ worth 
comes in—a third of it from India ; from the United 
States comes another hundred millions, or close 
upon it; the rest of the world sends in about 
thirty-five millions more than these two sources put 
together, the chief contributor being our nearest 
neighbour, France, with something under forty-five 
millions, which is rather less than the value we send 
outwards to the United States. 
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Outwards, of the three hundred millions’ worth, 
and rather more, we ship, manufactured cotton 
holds the chief place; and of its seventy-one 
millions, thirty-three are white or plain goods, and 
eleven consist entirely of yarn for manufacture 
elsewhere. Iron comes next, but in all its forms 
other than machinery it is not equal to the value 
of this cotton yarn ; but if we add the machinery we 
shall increase its value by sixteen millions. Wool 
comes next—there are over twenty-two millions of 
it ; and fourth comes coal, the most important ex- 
port to the ship-owner, for of the nineteen millions’ 
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worth that go out as cargo, at least half is used in 
bringing the ships home. 

Coal in these days is what the wind was in the 
past, the power by which the ship is driven ; and it 
is owing to the need of this power that, on tonnage 
returns, our leading port is not London or Liverpool 
but Cardiff. Irrespective of cheap rates and dues, 
Cardiff is bound to flourish for a season ; for al- 
though freights thither may be low, they are low 
because of the certainty of a return cargo, rough as 
it may be. Not only cana vessel coal herself there, 
but she can load up with iron, or timber, or coal, 
and of this cargo coal Cardiff sends out eight 
million tons a year. No wonder that Bute Docks 
are busy, and that their hundred and more cranes 
and staiths find enough to do. To see quick 
loading we must go to Cardiff and watch the 
travelling coaling cranes, which attack a ship at 
three or more hatchways at once, and fill her up at 
the rate of a thousand tons an hour. 

Freights are not only low to Cardiff ; they have 
gone down enormously to every port on our coasts. 
The sailing vessel did not “eat her head off” at 
the rate a steamer does, and the owner of an 
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empty ship would be more than ever at the ship- 
per’s mercy even if the tonnage afloat were not so 
much in excess of the trade’s requirements—were 
full cargoes to be always obtained. Nowadays, for 
instance, it is not easy to get half a sovereign a 
ton for homeward cargoes from Calcutta, while 
not so many years ago the only cargo the P. and 
O. people condescended to carry westwards was 
specie, silk, and indigo ; the silk at £30 a ton, the 
indigo at £20. 

Sir Thomas Sutherland has told us that they 
would like a little more of this now, if they could 
get it, but the number and variety of articles they 
carry has been considerably extended. From 
specie and silk they have gone to frozen mutton ; 
from tea they have gone to apples and butter ; and 
from indigo they have gone to frozen kangaroo. 

But they have gone to a lower depth than that. 
Last December there came into the Albert Docks 
one of their new freight boats, the A/a/aca, and 
among the seven thousand tons of cargo brought 
home by that one ship, there were no less than 
three hundred tons of gambier, which is one of 
the dirtiest freights known to seamen. Bag after 
bag of that filthy form of catechu, to tan with, to 
dye with, or to “doctor” beer with, came dumping 
down on the quay as fast as it could be thrown 
ashore, and it left the ship in such a state that 
all her own crew, and the crews of two other 
ships as well, were turned on to clean her up. 
Such a scene as that, with lascars by the dozen in 
long lines rubbing away almost up to their haunches 
in slush, is simply inconceivable by those who have 


only seen a ship’s deck when it is as clean as a 


still-room table. With the P. and O. come down 
to gambier it is only too evident that the shipping 
trade in high quarters is going the way of all 
things in enlarging its basis. It has “broadened 
its foundation,” as the railways have had to do 
since the days when they were ashamed to carry 
such a vulgar freight as coals. 

But why not gambier, since it is evident that 
everything we do not grow or make must reach us 
by ship? It is said that something of everything 
comes to London, and a stroll along the quayside 
is an object lesson in common and uncommon 
things which every one can profit by. Rarely a 
day passes without even those whose business takes 
them there seeing something new in unexpected 
quantities. Gambier and cutch, shumach and 
valonia by the ton ; bark, and cochineal, madder, 
garancine, munjeet, myrobalans, and safflower by 
the hundredweight, to say nothing of the other dye- 
stuffs ; and gums and horns and oils and shells, 
seeds and skins, and spices and fruits ; and out-of- 
the-way things, aaroba, adansonia, algarobilla, alga- 
roba, almeria, alva marina, aristolochia, asphaltum 
judaicum, boehmeria, brauna, braziletto, broza, 
buchu, cocoa butter, coir, colophony, copra, and 
corosso nuts—what are they? But enough—this 
IS not a prize competition. 

Some of the things come in increasirg numbers 
every month, among them the most familiar being 
perhaps frozen meat. The imports of this are 
now enormous. Last January the Auahine, of the 
New Zealand Shipping Company, came to her berth 
near Gallions, and out of her were taken 40,000 


carcasses of sheep, 14,400 quarters of beef, and 
546 cases of kidneys—a cargo valued at sixty 
thousand guineas, the largest of the sort ever de- 
livered in London. And the cold storage trade to 
London would be greater were it not for the new 
development at Port Said, where the ships out- 
ward and homeward fill up their larders with 
mutton as they do their bunkers with coal. 

Our mail boats are becoming meat ships, and 
what the trade is expected to be like in the im- 
mediate future is shown by some of the newer 
vessels having stowage for 70,000 carcasses. They 
are large ships of course, but then our ships get 
larger whether they are freighters or expresses. 
They have been growing for some years now in 
average tonnage at the rate of two per cent. per 
year. ‘I'wenty years ago the average tonnage of 
our steamers was a little over 600, to-day it is 840. 
And of course the larger they get the more they 
hold, though it takes no more men to manage 
them. ‘Twenty years ago it took four men for each 
hundred tons ; to-day it takes rather more than 
two and a half. 

Even the sailing-vessels that trade to distant 
parts on voyages in which speed is of less im- 
portance than cargo space are growing bigger. 
The old three-master is giving place to the four- 
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master and even five. A two-thousand-ton clipper 
used to be thought a giant. Now we have ships 
like the Liverpool of 3,330 tons register, or Za 
France of 3,750, or the Marie Rickmers, which was 
bigger than either ; and it should not be forgotten 
that such ships, although under 4,000 tons in 
register, will really carry from 5,000 to 6,000 tons 
of cargo, tonnage being but a mode of measure- 
ment which it is the marine architect’s business 
to take every advantage of in order that the poor 
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shipowner may have a living margin when he is faced 
by rates and dues and other unconsidered trifles. 

We have steam freighters now, like the Samoa, of 
6,400 tons register and over 460 feet long, and 
must expect cargoes to run into numbers. When 
the White Star Cue was rushed across the Atlantic 
to save the duty on the last possible lot of tin 
plate, she had 76,529 boxes loaded into her ; and 
the same company’s Vomadic, of 3,678 tons 
register, once brought across the Atlantic 9,591 
tons of general cargo and bunker coal. Like 
several of their sisters in “7c,” these boats are in 
the live cattle trade, and bring over their six or 
eight hundred head, which is a good average herd, 
although the National liner Zxg/and once brought 
over 1,022. ‘This live cattle trade, like the frozen 
meat trade, is not twenty years old. It began with 
the 373 head brought by the Zurofean to Liver- 
pool in July 1874, and it is now so promising that 
we have boats in it like the Georgian of 7,000 
tons measurement, built by Harland and Wolff for 
the Leylands, and capable of bringing across the 
Atlantic 1,000 head at a time at a cost of a half- 
penny a pound live weight, including the feed and 
management under the rough but ready care of 
the cowboys of the sea. 

The loading of a cattle-ship is an exciting per- 
formance, especially in the matter of escapes, but 
it is never seen in this country, except perhaps on 
a small scale in the coasting trade. Another form 
of loading we are never likely to have is that of 
pumping a cargo into one of the petroleum boats 
which are all tank, the pioneer of which was the 
Vaterland, which left the oil trade to be converted 
into the first passenger steamer of the Red Star 
line. And there is yet another loading worthy of 
mention as never likely to be seen here—that 
special attraction at present of Havana, in which 
a tank ship is pumped full of treacle in exactly the 
same way as if the treacle were oil. But there are 
curiosities of loading among us all the same, though 
our cargoes outwards do not allow of the same 
profitable use of such appliances as the pump and 
the elevator, except in the case of the coal already 
mentioned at Cardiff. 

Our ship, however, has nearly settled to her 
proper draught. Let us go on board and find our 
way down ladder after ladder, hand under hand as 
if ina gymnasium, to that vast cavern, a modern 
vessel’s hold. We reach the lowest deck, on whiclf 
are stored the goods that are going all the way. 
On the decks we have passed in our descent are 
the goods consigned to the bye-ports at which the 
ship will only stay for an hour or so, and the 
packages required first are nearest the hatchways, 
so as to be ready for handling. When the ship 
came home these holds were full on every deck 
throughout the voyage, and some of the cabins 
even were packed with light goods—to the gratifi- 
cation of the shipowners. 

But who are the real owners of the ship? The 
company probably? Or the happy holders of 
the sixty fourths? Ostensibly yes, but further 
inquiry lands us in a mystery; and a further 
mystery is how a ship returns a profit on her 
enormous first cost and heavy running expenses. 
The managing owners of a fleet will tell you that 
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their cargo boats earn the money for their passenger 
boats to spend, and that the profit made by their 
cargo boats is on their homeward, and not their 
outward freight. Outward freights are nowa- 
days “cut” to almost nothingness, and homeward 
freights may not be much better ; but then the 
homeward cargo is filled in at the start and comes all 
the way, while the outward one is miscellaneous 
and has to be dropped in driblets on the road. 

Occasionally an outward cargo may be an over- 
flowing one and be sent direct to some particular 
port, as in those exciting days when the McKinley 
Act was coming into effect. Then, to save the 
duty by an hour or so, the outward Atlantic liners 
were loaded as they never were before. One of 
the North German Lloyd boats even crossed with 
her cabins full of cases of cutlery, and many others 
had more goods than they could get under their 
hatches. The hero of that exciting race against 
time was Captain Haines, of the Z¢ruria. In the 
tea-racing days, a quarter of a century ago now, 
one of the captains, an American, left his ship off 
St. Catherine’s, came by train from Ventnor, and 
reported his ship at the London Custom House 
when she was still in the Channel. His claim to 
be the winner was disallowed, but his example was 
not forgotten. Captain Haines in the £¢ruria 
reached Quarantine at eleven o’clock at night on 
October 4, just one hour before the McKinley Act 
was to come into force. A tug had come out to 
meet him ; by her he was landed at the Battery, 
where horses were waiting for him, and at full 
gallop along the silent roads he drove to the New 
York Custom House, and reached it with his papers 
and reported his ship just one minute before the 
eventful midnight. It wasa “smart” performance, 
as the Yankees say. He saved the duty ona full 
cargo, which, in the hope that he would win the 
race, had been shipped at seven times the usual 
freight. But McKinley Acts are not of everyday 
occurrence, nor are full cargoes outwards at profit- 
able rates. 

A ship’s hold is like a huge box, and to pack it 
requires decision and skill. The packages are 
large and heavy, and even if they were easily 
moved about—which a large number of them are 
not—it would be a waste of time to shift them 
more than once As they come down in the sling 
or basket they are wheeled away or rolled away to 
the place decided on by the foreman, who has to 
judge of their stowage possibilities at a glance ; if 
there are heavy goods on one side there must be 
heavy goods on the other to balance them, for the 
ship must leave the dock upright and as parallel to 
her true water-line as she can get ; her trim can of 
course be adjusted by the water ballast, but a good 
stevedore trusts as little to ballast as he can help. 
Not only must the cargo be stored with regard to 
its weight, but it must be so packed as not to shift 
under the inevitable motion of the ship, although 
deep down, at the centre of the circle, as it were, 
the rolling is through a comparatively trifling arc 
to what it is on the hurricane deck. It is not 
every one who can pack a furniture van, when time 
is apparently no object ; it is by no means every 
one who can pack a ship’s hold when time is of 
the greatest importance. 
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But this lowest hold is almost full with its deep 
pavement of cases and bales. Let us ascend to 
the deck, where the sides and ends are also hid be- 
hind a solid wall of more or less rectangular shells 
of deal ; and then to the next, where the floor is 
clearer ; and then another vertical climb brings us 
again to the open air, where we can watch the pro- 
ceedings from the quay to the hold. 

The ship is here being loaded with one of her 
own hoists—hydraulic, of course, from Armstrong’s. 
The ram is the central shaft of the apparatus ; at 
the top of it is a nest of four pulleys; on the 
deck is a nest of four pulleys; a wire rope 
fastened at one end of the deck runs up and down 
over these sets of pulleys and is continued out 
along the jib, and to the hook at its end the sling 
is attached. The lever is pushed forward, the 
water flowing in under pressure into the cylinder 
drives up the ram, and as the portion of rope be- 
tween the pulleys lengthens, that from the pulleys 
to the sling shortens, and up come the goods, It 
is all silent and swift, and seemingly ridiculously 
easy ; there is no rattle ; there are no wheels ; the 
only chain is the sling. A touch to another lever 
and a small horizontal ram swings the jib round ; 
then a touch to the first lever, and down goes the 
vertical ram into the cylinder, and as the rope 
between the pulleys shortens, the rest of it lengthens, 
and gently drops the load into the hold. 

An unusual clatter of hoofs causes us to look 
out on the quay. A large post-office van drives 


up, then another, then another, then two more. 
The first one stops just opposite our hoist, and 


the word is passed on board and from man to man 
into the hold to “ Stand by for the Parcels Post.” 
An officer appears on deck at the hatchway with 


a small printed list of the ports of distribution to 
which the post must go—in other words, the stations 
on his road, with a column for numbers. A few 
men go down the gangway and begin to pull the 
mail out of the vans. But the mail is not as other 
mails ; it is not in bags or baskets or potato 
barrels, but in deal cases, like most things that go 
on shipboard outwards. As the cases are taken 
from the van they are booked by one man and 
measured by another, though why they should not 
be of standard sizes duly marked is mysterious. 
A dozen of the cases are bundled within reach of 
our silent giant of a hoist ; the chain is put round 
them and hooked on tothe rope ; up goes the ram, 
up goes the load, to swing round and hang over 
the hatchway. Then the officer scores them off 
on his list. We can see by their labels at the 
end where they are going to, but as they swing 
they seem difficult to count. The officer counts 
them in the air with his pencil. “Four to one 
place, three to another, three to another, two 
to another,” and he enters them on his list and 
adds them up. “Eleven,” he says. “Twelve, 
sir!” says the foreman at the hatchway. The 
officer adds them up again, makes eleven ; counts 
them in the air, makes twelve. “Turn them 
round.” They are turned round, and the other ends 
appear labelled in exactly similar fashion. “ ‘Twelve, 
sir!” said the foreman, as was to be expected. 
The officer begins to check his entries, “ Four 
to—” and soon. Againheis puzzled. At last he 
has it. “Oh! I see, there is that one for 
Cyprus!” “That’s it, sir.” “Lower away!” 
And that is how the Parcels Post goes on board a 
I’. and O. liner. 


W. J. GORDON. 
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*HAKESPEARE has more to say about the sixth 
age than any. It shifts into the “ lean and slip- 
pered pantaloon, with spectacles on nose, and 

pouch on side ; his youthful hose well saved, a world 
too wide for his shrunk shank ; and his big manly 
voice turning again towardschildish treble, pipes and 
whistles in his sound.” Perhaps the picture seems 
too sudden a transition from that of the sturdy 
“Justice,” still in the swim of strong life, and 
recognised as the holder of weighty office. ‘There 
is, however, a deeply pathetic touch of truth in each 
feature of his portrait when he shall have left the 
seat of authority for ever, and his once well-known 
place among men knows him no more. How many 
a public man has so turned aside out of the stream 
that when his death has been announced people 
are surprised that he has been still alive! The 
resignation of, or disappearance from, a post which 
he has conspicuously filled, brings the greatest 
change that has ever marked his course. Before, 


he may only have been transferred from one public 
position to another ; but when he quits office for the 


last time, the step is taken into that sixth stage 
which (in Shakespeare’s picture) presents so marked 
a contrast to the fifth. With one, indeed, who 
has always lived a “ private ” life, the transition may 
be so gradual as to be almost unnoticed, either 
by himself or his friends ; but even then a day 
probably comes in which it is finally brought home 
to him, and them. Something has to be done in 
the doing of which last year, last month, last week, 
yesterday, he would have taken a recognised part ; 
but the old man is left out. He has lost touch with 
the last period of active life, and he sits down, only 
looking back at the five stages which have been 
passed. 

In what light is he then seen by others? Some 
talk of the “troops of friends” by whom he is 
assumed to be surrounded. A figure of speech. 
What gaps has not time made in their ranks! And 
of those among his “ peers ” who survive (as much 
perhaps left behind or forgotten by the busy world 
as himself) the only notice taken of them appears, 
with growing frequency, in the “death” column of 
the newspaper. There are few old men who can 
make fresh “friends ” from among the generations 
below them. ‘They are not his “ mates,” in any 
true sense of the word. With the best intentions 
in the world they cannot share his views of life, 
for (deposed and useless though he may be) he 
“ remembers,” with a vividness often little suspected 
by those around him, that which he has been and 
done. 

What are the hints which Shakespeare gives of 
the way in which he should be treated by others, 
and may carry himself? We have them in the words 
“lean and slippered.” Men take its shoes off the 


Or 
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old horse, and turn it into a paddock, not (as they 
are kind) forgetting to supply the worn-out friend 
with food suitable to its age. It is by no means, 
however, bereft of interest in animal life, since it 
remembers its master with affection, and along with 
its fellows in the home-field looks over the hedge 
at the passing world with obvious intelligence. 
Nothing is more piteous (in its way) than to see 
one which has been a faithful servant forced to 
spend its last days in lean and cruel toil. The law, 
indeed, protects a beast plainly past its work When, 
however, we turn from the horse to its rider, some 
people are seen to expect of years what they have 
no right to exact, and there are brave old men 
praised for their desire to “die in harness.” All 
might well learn from Shakespeare’s picture of 
“ slippered ” age, and deal more gently with others 
and themselves. 

It is not, though, as if those in the sixth stage of 
life can contribute nothing for the good of their 
generation. There is, surely, a special ripeness in 
the closing period of unimpaired intelligence. The 
“hoary head” is not merely a “crown of glory ” if 
it be found in the way of righteousness. There is 
a calmness of recollection which comes to the old 
man who sits apart from the strain of work and the 
responsibilities of office, and which can produce 
something worth hearing beyond and beside the 
“wise saws and modern instances ” of the “ Justice.” 
He has reached a time in which perceptive power 
is free to exercise itself without being clouded and 
deterred by the fear of passing results. ‘The old 
man is standing on the edge of the region in which 
eternal judgment is felt to be exclusively supreme, 
and mere expediency has lost its importance. 
There is, alas! an attitude of degraded carelessness 
shown by some aged people who think, if they do 
not say, that such and such a thing will “last their 
time,” and who silently seem to make the most of 
the evil saying, “ let us eat and drink, for to-morrow 
we die,” but there is fruit in the full ripeness of 
righteous years which the wise are glad to gather. 

Shakespeare, however, compels us to look at an 
unwelcome feature sometimes seen in the old when 
he speaks of the sixth age with “pouch on side,” 
and “his youthful hose well saved,” and it is too 
true that we mostly associate “ miserliness ” with 
years. Men kindly tolerate the old when they are 
garrulous, and make allowance for the peevishness 
of infirmity and pain, but (unless, perhaps, when 
safely expectant heirs) they have no words too hard 
and disrespectful to say of a hoary “ miser.” There 
is something peculiarly revolting and unnatural in 
the sight of a wrinkled hand scraping together and 
griping that which must in a few days slip from its 
helpless grasp. But, though an old man may not 
exhibit this extremity of avarice, or (from lack of 
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means) display it on a large scale, there sometimes 
is an attitude of nrinute and pitiable selfishness 
taken by him which taints or wholly spoils the 
atmosphere of the home fire-side. We can be 
mean, miserly, and sordid in small ways as well as 
great, and in handling pence as well as pounds. 

I have, to some extent, anticipated what we 
ought to see when the “Light of the Lord” is 
turned upon the sixth age of man, before he passes 
into “second childishness,” if so be that he reaches 
that melancholy stage. ‘To his friends and 
neighbours, and occasionally to the world (when 
he continues to discharge public duties, though 
past the common age of official years), there is 
something in the persistent intellectual vitality of 
an old man which here and there hints at the sur- 
vival of asoul. This, indeed, is the more suggestive 
when the decay of the body has plainly come, and 
yet the mind continues to receive fresh impres- 
sions of life and work with thoughtful brightness. 
However rare they may be, there are unquestionable 
examples of this unbroken spiritual ability which 
lasts without cloud or sign of failure till the door 
opens for it into theunseen. Isthere no conservation 
of that mystic personal force which outlives, unim- 
paired, the gradual steps in the dissolution of the 
earthly house of this tabernacle till the last relic of 
its material falls to the ground ? Is there no tenure 
of life permissible to the soul which has thus shown 
its independence of mortality? Granted that in 
perhaps a majority of cases intellectual and bodily 
decay have advanced together, does not a single 
instance (though there have, indeed, been many) 
of spiritual power being untouched by physical 
infirmity indicate that the life of the soul is not 
necessarily dependent upon that of the body ? 

And while the spectacle of its continuance up to 
the last moments of mortal existence helps us in 


seeing what is shown by the Light of the Lord 
when turned upon that closing scene called the 
“sixth age,” while it supports our faith in a “ house 
not made with hands, eternal in the heavens,” we 
are tempted to ask, if it may be, what the old man 
himself thinks of the prospects before him at the end 
of his journey here. 

For one thing, he feels a growing liberation from 
those views of life and tests of its conduct which 
perhaps tended to vex and hinder him before. 
Much that appeared to be large is seen to be small. 
Measures of greatness and goodness which are felt 
to be genuine come clearer into sight. ‘Though he 
is still concerned about the condition and future of 
his fellows on this earth, he perceives with better 
insight what they really need. Schemes of passing 
worth lose their interest. As the dawn of another 
world begins to rise he sees light shed upon things 
which had been almost unperceived, and at the 
same time the details of religious procedure (made 
much of by many) are seen to shrink, since the 
Spirit shines with brighter clearness through the 
Letter. He realises his ignorance more deeply 
of what “eye hath not seen, nor ear heard,” and 
yet he leans with greater trust upon a living God. 
He ceases to exercise himself with speculations 
about another state of existence. He apprehends, 
with fuller perception of its fitness to His children, 
that his Father which is in heaven declares His 
almighty power most chiefly in showing mercy and 
pity, and thus in his prayers he leaves himself, 
without any attempt at concealment, palliation, or 
excuse, in His presence and keeping. And, finally, 
when all is said and done, his sense of communion 
with Christ and of all that His love has wrought for 
him, is quickened and strengthened as he says from 
his heart, along with Him (life here being finished), 
“ Father, into Thy hands I commend my spirit.” 


A Spring Song. 


Bossom, and bred of the hawthorn, 
Dawn of the new-coming year, 
Whisper, oh whisper a message, 
As to your shrine we draw near. 


Branches that quiver above us 
Laden with memories sweet, 

Echo the song of the maidens 
Bringing their gifts to your feet. 


Each, a fond hope in her bosom 
Waking to life with the flowers, 
Sings a glad song of the spring-tide, 
Heralding Love’s happy hours. 


Each in the page of life’s story 
Seeks where the sun gleameth bright, 
While overhead spreads the hawthorn, 
Clothing each vision with light. 


Say, shall the summer of life, dear, 
Wear the same freshness and bloom, 
When the white hawthorn of youth, dear, 

Silent has pass’d in the gloom ? 


EDITH PRINCE, 








THE PEOPLES OF EUROPE. 


HOW THEY LIVE, THINK, AND LABOUR. 
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Wilder Dorling, Salon 1888. 


GRANDMOTHER'S FIRST LOOK, 


LA GRANDE NATION. 


T has been well observed that every nation has 
some characteristic epithet bestowed upon it, 
either by itself or by others, and France has 

ever styled herself “la belle France” and “la grande 
nation.” Whether the “plaisant pays,” as Mary 
Stuart called it, has the right to be styled “ fair ” is 
open to question, for though she has_ beautiful 
portions in her borders, she also encloses leagues 
of dreary spaces. ‘To the title given her by the 
unhappy queen she has more claim. France is 
pre-eminently a pleasant country to live in, because 


she is undoubtedly the most civilised on the 
European continent. In the German there is a 
strong residuum of boorishness ; the Frenchman 
has learned to rub off his angles, therefore it is 
agreeable to live beside him ; he respects his neigh- 
bour’s feelings, and his aim is to make life agreeable 
to himself and others. Since their national disaster 
in 1870 France boasts a little less about being “la 
grande nation,” and in consequence i; more than 
formerly entitled to this name, for her misfortunes 
have taught her self-restraint. Such pride as she 
now has consists in a quiet perseverance, very far 
from the boasting of other days. This change in 
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the national character has been manifested on 
various occasions. She used to be rash and light- 
headed where she is now cool and circumspect. 
At one time the French were fond of war and 
were easily led into it by their rulers ; to-day, not- 
withstanding their attitude towards Germany, they 
regard it more dispassionately, and as an ultimate 
resort only to be employed in case of grave emer- 
gency. A new generation has grown up which has 
been reared in humiliation. 

Logic, often carried to extremes, is the foundation 
of their character. It is this which makes them so 
sensible, so prudent, so thrifty. ‘ France,” as Mr. 
Hamerton aptly observes, “is a country of con- 
versation and of the silent Trappists, a land of wine, 
dance, and song, yet at the same time a land where 
life is often most dull, dreary, and prosaic.” It 
must always be remembered that though France is 
singularly homogeneous, all things considered, yet 
it has been peopled by various races and tribes of 
diverse character. But the fear of being singular 
and hence ridiculous has made them from old times 
imitative of each other, so that Rabelais designated 
them as “ une race moutonnitre,” a trait accentuated 
by the Parisians, to whom applies Dante’s de- 
scription of sheep, “e cid che fa la prima, e laltre 
fanno.” This tendency to a consensus leads them 
into many of their most serious pitfalls. In this 
may be sought the ultimate cause of many of their 
revolutions and wars. ‘The French are certainly a 
very peculiar race, and one of their peculiarities is 
their capacity to become, so to speak, spiritually 
intoxicated, to be carried away by a common train 
They mutually 
hypnotise each other. This is why when assembled 
together, and acting as a crowd, they may become 
something very different from what they are when 
taken individually. This same characteristic works 
for evil as well as for good. 

Their patriotism is of quite a different type from 
that of the English. It has that character of love 
of the national soil which is peculiar to the Celt. 
Their word “la patrie” has a different meaning to 
that of “country,” and is never employed except 
for emotional purposes. This patriotism is not free 
from the vanity long since stigmatised by Dante as 
a national trait, and which is as potent now as six 
hundred years ago when the poet wrote his lines. 

“ En France c’est la profession et non la naissance 
qui met le plus de différence entre les hommes.” 
So says one of her acutest observers, by which 
he means that in France greater differences in a 
man’s characteristics are produced by the nature of 
his calling than even by the locality of his birth. 
Yet amid all this variety of race and occupation, 
of sentiment and of class, two characteristics are 
universal throughout France : every one works, and 
every one is imbued with an intense love of country. 

The industry and the patriotism of France go far 
to counterbalance her national defects and keep her 
in the front rank of nations. But for this very great 
industry on the part of the lower and middle classes 
she would have some difficulty in struggling against 
the deficiencies of administration which prevail, and 
could not survive the exaggerated and burdensome 
system of protectionism which her present leaders 
have set up. That she has her difficulties and 
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problems is obvious. Thus the diminution in the 
increase of births over deaths is one of the most 
serious with which modern France has todeal. Se 
marked is this feature that while we come across 
figures which show an excess of births over deaths in 
1872 of 173,000, ten years later they have sunk to 
97,000 and in 1889 to 85,000.' And this decrease 
continues. It is general all over the country, but is 
most marked in the south-west—that is to say, in 
that portion which lies between the Atlantic and 
the Mediterranean, which are the richer, not the 
poorer departments. Some few, such as Seine, 
Alpes Maritimes, and Pas de Calais seem to shew 
a slight increase, but when these figures are 
closely examined they are found due to the 
“emigration which sets in from Italy and Belgium 
respectively. In 1851 France contained 1°06 per 
cent. foreigners, in 1886 2°92 per cent., and the 
numbers are increasing. Beside Belgians, whe 
form by far the greatest contingent, and the 
Italians, who come next, there are a considerabte 
body of Germans, showing that the political hatred 
between the two States does not impede private 
relations. England sends but few of her super 
fluous thousands, the language difficulty probably 
standing in the way. In short, it would appear 
from the official statistics that but for this immi- 
gration and the illegitimate births the French 
population would be actually diminishing. 
Marriage, on the other hand, is not on the de 
crease perceptibly —indeed, the latest figures show 
a slight rise. Divorces, of course, were very frequent 
at first, after the passing of the new law ; but new 
that it has entered into the customs of the land 
the number is not so large of those who wish to 
dissolve their contract. ‘This is perhaps the more 
remarkable as French marriages are almost always 
made by family arrangement, not by the spon- 
taneous choice of the parties concerned. But the 
French are an eminently reasonable nation. ‘This 
is the keynote to their virtues and defects, hence 
they endeavour whenever possible to adapt them- 
selves to circumstances. The excellent legal fi- 
nancial arrangements between man and wife lead 
to far less of that petty friction which is particu 
larly unfortunate when a couple is_ ill-matched. 
Divorces are, as might naturally be expected, most 
common in the departments near to Paris, and 
least so in the purely agricultural districts, such as La 
Creuse and other provinces, where peasant morality 
is at the lowest level. 


TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


As yet the towns in France have not absorbed 
the country, but there has appeared of late a slight 
but continuous decrease of the agricultural popu- 
lation, and a corresponding increase in industry 
and commerce. In 1886 the fifty-four towns of 
France that have a population of over thirty 
thousand increased by a total of 309,126. St. 
Etienne alone shows a falling-off, and continues te 
do so. Paris counts nearly two millions and a 
half of inhabitants, and the number increases 
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slowly. Much more rapid, however, is the increase 
in the Banlieue —that is to say, the outer circle of 
the walls. ‘The reason for this is that by living 
here the people avoid the octroi duties levied on 
all provisions which enter the city, nd with the 
increased facilities of communication it no longer 
matters so much if they live furth,¢ from their 
work. What is spent in locomotion is more than 
saved in cheaper house rent and cheaper food. In 
this way Paris has to a great extent escaped the 
overcrowding which is such a curse in our own 
large centres. A Parisian workman is lodged like 
a prince compared with his London brother, and 
is at least supplied with space and fresh air. 


NO EMICRATION. 


Emigration may be said to be non-existent in 
France. It is estimated at about twelve per ten 
thousand inhabitants, as against seven hundred per 
ten thousand in Great Britain. ‘The destination is 
chiefly Canada and the South American republics, 
especially the Argentine. Here too probably the lan- 
guage question comes into play. The French emi- 
grants are much appreciated as honest, sober, and 
hardworking colonists. So trifling indeed is the 
movement that the commissariats d’émigration in 
Paris, Havre, and Marseilles were suppressed by 
decree, and the duty of looking after the emigrants 
was passed over to the railway police. It is the 
Pyrenees, the poorest and most barren portion of 
the country, that furnishes the largest quota of emi- 
grants. One of the reasons for this self-expatriation 
is the rooted dislike of these freedom-loving moun- 
taineers to the enforced military service. 


PROPERTY. 


l’rance is looked on as, and indeed is, the land 
of small properties, and its example is always being 
held up to English and especially Irish eyes as a 
solution of all agrarian difficulties. Now it is by 
no means true that the whole of the French agri- 
cultural area is cut up into small portions ; large 
landowners are found in almost every department, 
and their number has been increasing in the last 
hundred years. Yet while in 1778 there were not a 
million properties in the land, in 1800 the number 
had risen to four millions, now it is eight. 


PEASANT PROPRIETORS. 


In some districts the métayer system prevails, and, 
strange to tell, there are places not farther than six 
hours from Paris where the corvée, or forced labour, 
is still in operation. As an example of the condition 
of the peasant proprietors, we will quote from the 
report of the British consul in the Charente. What 
applies more or less to his district applies to the 
others where this much lauded system prevails. It 
would seem that the position of the peasant pro- 
prietors is no rosy one, and it is not easy to see how 
it can be improved. 

“ Peasant proprietorship, while an excellent thing 
in many ways, is not a good system for getting the 
value out of land, and, except under special circum- 
stances, is a very bad one for the proprietor him- 
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self from the point of view of worldly prosperity. 
Even the owners of good-sized farms are badly otf 
compared with tenants, because their charges are 
heavier. Most of them have bought dear, paying 
part of the money and borrowing the rest on mort- 
gage. Land cannot be bought to pay more than 
two and a half per cent. to three per cent., while 
five per cent., and often more, is charged for loans. 
All the tenants, on the other hand, have renewed 
their leases at reduced rents, or receive reductions, 
which an owner farming his land himself cannot 
get, and the worse his security the more exacting 
his creditors are. This applies to all peasant pro- 
prietors, large or small ; but while the large ones 
have some hope in the future from a better system 
of farming, there is none whatever for the small 
owners. ‘This latter class never did, and never can, 
live by farming as we understand it in England, 
and the mistake of supposing that they were doing 
so has arisen from the circumstance that a large 
population was supported for many years on small 
patches of land ; but they were really manufacturers 
of wine and brandy, not farmers. ‘The towns are 
now filled with proprietors looking for work, who 
instead of having been kept in the country by 
making them owners, have been ruined by it, and 
prefer anything else to going back. It is this class 
which also supplies the greater part of the thousands 
of candidates for even the smallest Government 
appointments, such as rural postmen, cantonniers 
on the roads, etc., or any other post that will 
enable them to earn a morsel of bread. Their 
holdings are being gradually picked up cheap by 
neighbouring owners of larger farms, and a process 
of consolidation is going on which will in time lead 
to farms becoming of a size more suited to modern 
requirements.” 

Some political economists have feared that the 
“partage égal” prescribed by the French law ot 
inheritance might lead to the cutting up of the land 
into infinitesimal portions, as has been the case 
in the north of Spain, where one may see fields 
divided up into plots by rows of stones like a child’s 
garden. There are, however, counterbalancing 
influences at work. Marriage reconstructs what 
heritage has divided, while one of the reasons for 
the decrease of population must be sought for in 
this very fact, that the landowners dislike to see 
their acres too much cut up. For the diminution 
of population in France is by no means an accident, 
but carefully and designedly produced. France is 
rather a land of medium-sized than of small pro- 
perties. Nearly every peasant owns a bit of land, 
but it is often not enough to support himself and 
family, and he generally supplements it by some 
trade or by hiring out his labour. The poorer the 
district the larger the average size of properties, 
and wice versa. 

It is estimated roughly that half the agricultural 
soil is cultivated directly by the owner, sometimes 
by the help of outside labour. Of the other half 
three quarters is let out to farmers on lien for several 
years at a fixed rent. The other quarter is worked 
by metayage. 

When a man dies intestate, his property, real or 
personal, is divided equally between his children. 
If one of them have died leaving children, they are 
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entitled among them to the share their father would 
have had. If there are no children, one quarter of 
the inheritance goes to the father and one quarter 
to the mother, not to brothers or sisters or de- 
scendants. If none of the above are alive the pro- 
perty is divided into two equal portions, half goes to 
the nearest relations on the paternal, and half on the 
maternal side, as far as the twelfth degree of affinity. 
If none of these are forthcoming the inheritance 
falls to the State. By will a Frenchman cannot 
entirely deprive his children or heirs in the ascend- 
ant, for he is allowed by law to dispose only of a 
portion of his property, and it is most minutely laid 
down what quantity is due to one, two, three, or 
more children, relations, etc. If the heirs cannot 
agree upon a friendly division of real estate, each 
must have an equal share of each species of pro- 
perty in the inheritance ; and if this be impossible, 
it must be sold and the proceeds divided. 


THE BURIAL OF TI 


T is a very characteristic sight of Paris to observe 
| the extreme respect paid to the dead. On the 
passage of a funeral on the Boulevards every 
man takes his hat off, while women cross them- 
selves, cabs pull up, and omnibuses stop. ‘They 
thus show the respect and homage paid by the 
Parisians for their dead. On arriving at the 
cemetery the coffin disappears under flowers offered 
by the friends and relatives of the deceased. All 
this is the more remarkable from the prevalent 
carelessness and even recklessness of human life 
which is also characteristic among a large part of 
the population. But, abstaining from general re- 
flection, I confine myself to a simple statement of 
the method of burying the dead, under the Service 
of the “ Pompes funébres ” in Paris. The subject is 
suggested by the report given in the newspapers 
of two recent funerals, that of the celebrated 
M. Renan, and of another member of the French 
Academy, M. Marmier. 

M. Renan had a magnificent funeral, ordered at 
the expense of the State. His remains were put 
in a beautiful coffin, covered with black velvet 
spangled over with silver stars. A catafalco was 
made of a canopy trimmed with four bunches of 
feathers, and supported by four columns, and 
sheltering an antique sarcophagus covered with 
black draperies and silver fringes. At the Pantheon 
were seen lamps with green flames, and the whole 
place was decorated with a very large array of 
plants. It was altogether a magnificent “ first-class 
funeral.” 

A few days afterwards another place was vacant 
among “the Forty Academicians ”—the members 
of the Académie Francaise—by the death of Xavier 
Marmier. Instead of the luxury of first-class 
obsequies, the deceased, by his own wish, was 
borne to the tomb in the “corbillard des pauvres ” 
(carriage for poor people). He would have no 
parade, no speeches, nor music in church, nor 
anything luxurious. There was no catafalco with 
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SUCCESSION DUTIES. 


Succession duties are exorbitant, as much as 10 
or 11 per cent. in the case of immediate family, and 
as much as 5, percent. in the case of non-relations. 
The acceptance of an inheritance is not, however, 
compulsory ; ue heir, if he thinks the debts exceed 
the assets, may refuse or accept provisionally, that 
is to say, wait till the law business is over to make 
up his mind. Landed estate may- be bought by 
any person without restriction, provided certain 
formalities prescribed by law, such as registration 
fees, be complied with. No company, however, 
can possess property unless legally authorised to do 
so. When authorised there is special mortmain 
to pay, an annual substitution duty to make up for 
the loss to the State arising from there being no 
succession duties, corporations being looked upon 
as deathless. 


E DEAD IN PARIS. 


silver fringes, no canopy, no trophy of any sort, 
nothing but a very plain black cloth ; the service 
was what we call the “cinquiéme classe "—a fifth 
class funeral. 

It will be perhaps interesting for our readers to 
know what is the difference existing in Paris 
between the different “classes” of funeral. In 
order to understand this, it is, however, needful to 
go back to the establishment of the funeral insti- 
tution. 

Before 1789 it was the “ Corporat‘on des Crieurs 
de Corps and de Vin” which was charged with the 
regulatiorf of funerals. At that time there were no 
hangings nor ornaments of any kind. In 1690, 
bodies removed from their houses were taken in 
large waggonettes in which several coffins could be 


placed. ‘Then they all were buried in the same 
grave. People of distinguished families and the 


rich were buried in their own way, and in special 
places of interment. We are speaking at present 
of the mass of the population of Paris. 

Just a little before 1789 hospitals had obtained 
the privilege of using hangings and cloths for 
funerals, but a decree, dated “ Prairial 23rd, x11 year 
of the Republic,” took that privilege from the 
hospitals and gave it to the “ fabriques” of churches 
and consistories. 

Several cemeteries were created, one in the north 
part of Paris, one in the south, and one in the east. 
The waggonettes were succeeded by chariots driven 
by two horses, walking at a slow step, escorted by 
an orderly. 

The civic corporation of Paris treated with an 
“undertaker” called M. Bobée, and accorded him 
the “taxe” of the funerals. In order to enable him 
to get over his expenses he was allowed to treat 
with rich families about the ornaments of the cere 
mony, and from the great profits he obtained funds 
for the disposal of poorer people. M. Bobée, 
knowing the value of vanity even in those sad cir- 
cumstances, procured a large stock of handsome 
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material, which in the course of time rewarded 
him with good profits. 

A decree of “Pluvidse 25st, xu year of the 
Republic,” ordered a general tariff without distinc- 
tion of classes, while any rich family could choose 
the supplementary ornaments they wished. 

However, the luxury of funerals growing every 
day, the direction of the service was again re- 
arranged, and it is now managed by a special ad- 
ministration, the “Service des Pompes funébres de 
la Ville de Paris.” All the material belonging to it 
is lodged at 104 rue d’Aubervilliers, in a building 
belonging to the city of Paris, and for which is 
paid an annual rent of 200,000 francs. It is thus 
practically a municipal organisation. 

When a member of the family of the deceased 
person comes to this office to order a funeral, he sees 
on the walls a great number of photographs, showing 

“him the different styles of ceremonies, and tariffs 
of prices and costs are conspicuously placed. 

There are no fewer than nine classes, besides the 
gratuitous or pauper burials. The first four classes 
are with what is called “cérémonie.” The fourth 
one is that most frequently chosen among the 
bourgeois, and among working people the seventh 
class is most employed. As for the “service 
gratuit,” the family has nothing to pay for the 
“service ordinaire” and conveyance of the body ; 
the price of the coffin only is mentioned in the 
tariff at the office, and this is also given where there 
is absolute poverty. 

A first-class burial will cost, ordinarily, from 
4,110 frs. to 6,288 frs. ; a second-class one from 
2,288 frs. to 2,761 frs. ; a third class, 1,363 frs. to 
1,640 frs. ; fourth class, 670 frs. or 829 frs. ; fifth 
class, 194 frs. or 380 frs.; sixth class, 76 frs. or 
109 frs. ; seventh class, 52 frs. or 73 frs. ; eighth 
class, 22 frs. ; ninth class, 3 frs. 

Of course, several expenses are outside of those 
tariffs. For instance, for an officer, trophies of 
flags are used, a war-horse with saddle and harness, 
crape, page ; drums are covered with black veils, 
etc. For a civilian, crests or monograms can be 
painted, either on cardboard or linen, with gold or 
silver ornaments of different sizes. 

For young unmarried people the chariot is driven 
by white horses, and the company even provides 
the furniture of artificial orange blossoms. Special 
furnitures, moreover, are prescribed in order to 
stanch the coffins, to prevent epidemics. 

In every class there are three sections or divisions 
of the total cost. ‘The first section relates to the 
ceremony in-church ; the second concerns the 
“service de l’entreprise ” at the deceased’s house ; 
the third section is about the luxurious furniture 
called “supplémentaires.” Each class possesses 
two tariffs, No. 1 and No. 2, which explains the 
two prices just mentioned. 

On the other hand, the family can choose the 
service of the second section, called “service de 
lentreprise,” which would not be the same as the 
ceremony in church. For instance, you can choose 
fourth class for the funeral train and first class in 
church ; or first-class burial and a fourth-class 
mass. This is the comical side of this adminis- 
tration. 

Last September, in one of the large parishes of 
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the centre of Paris, happened one of those inci- 
dents. A family had chosen fourth-class service 
and only fifth class in church. But a fifth-class 
service in church allows only twelve candlesticks 
burning round the catafalco, while the fourth class 
of the company allows sixteen candlesticks ; and 
so every one could see round the coffin only twelve 
lights burning while there were sixteen candlesticks. 
A member of the family, noticing the fact, ordered 
the four candlesticks to be taken away, which was 
done at once; but the fact did not please the 
church people, and one of the beadles brought 
four other candlesticks totally different from those 
furnished by the administration. The family pro- 
tested again, and the contemptuous candlesticks 
were taken away ! 

sesides the funeral display, some people have the 
corpse of the deceased embalmed, or the moulding 
of the head taken. There are but a very few 
embalmings in Paris, as it is a very great expense. 
There were sixty in 1887, fifty-four in 1888, 
seventy-three in 1889, and seventy in 1890. This 
late augmentation was due to the influenza. The 
price of an embalming is between 500 francs to 
1,000 francs, and sometimes more, according to 
the skill and reputation of the operator. As for 
the mouldings, there are still fewer ; there have been 
eighteen in 1889, and fourteen only in 18go. 

As for the number of funerals of different classes, 
there were, in 1889, twenty-four first-class burials, 
#77 second class, 660 third class, 1,204 fourth 
class, 2,729 fifth class, 5,419 sixth class, 11,037 
seventh class, 3,063 eighth class, 215 ninth 
class ; this gives a total of 24,528 paying funerals. 
There have been also 11,471 half-free and 20,774 
entirely free ; in the whole, 56,773 funerals in one 
year. 

It is very interesting to notice that the population 
of Paris, taken in its whole, loses almost every year 
about the same proportion of persons of different 
situations of fortune. It is an incidental confirma- 
tion both of the fact of the law of number and of 
“the economical pyramid” of M. Say, who writes 
on the social condition of Paris. ‘The sixth, seventh, 
and eighth classes seem to gradually diminish in 
number, especially the seventh, which was 13,209, 
and fell to 11,037. The ninth class is seldom used, 
and chiefly for non-commissioned officers. 

Two years ago the funeral society inaugurated a 
service of omnibuses ; each carriage has sixteen 
places and costs twenty francs. 

A great many complaints occur very often about 
the drink-money usually asked of the family by the 
mourners, and one result of it is the sight presented 
of numerous public-houses near the exfra-mura/ 
cemeteries. 

Besides the drink-money allowed to the mourners, 
a donation is expected for the priest officiating. 
Not very far from Paris, and not very long ago, a 
loaf of bread and a bottle of wine were brought 
to the vicarage one day. In some mountainous 
parts, as near Pontarlier, where superstitions are still 
very strong, they sometimes place a small piece of 
money in the deceased’s hand, and on the coffin a 
plateful of salt with a bunch of rosemary, as in the 
old pagan days. 

A few words now on the “ agences des funérailles ” 
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and their “racoleurs.” Some families trust toa clerk 
or “commissionnaire ” to manage all the tedious 
formalities to be done for ordering of the funerals. 
From this fact comes the establishment of so many 
“‘agences des funérailles” or “régleurs.” Many 
of these are honest, and ask five per cent. on the 
total price of arranging the funerals, but, on the 
other part, a great number of agencies increase the 
bill to an unlimited amount. 

When you have declared a death in your house, 
if you seem to have a “bonne téte de client,” the 
clerk, directly you have left the office, informs by 
telephone M. X—— or M. Y——, who presents 
himself as soon as you get home ; and as you don’t 
know from what administration he comes, he tells 
you about the trouble and formalities to per- 
form, etc., and would discharge you of all that 
by a fee. The monsteur tres correct has thus 
great chance of success. They have also very 
good auxiliaries, among nurses, concierges, and 
chemists’ shop-boys ; so that sorrow for some one 
is a benefit to many others. 

About this I have been told the following 
anecdote. In a rich house in an aristocratic 
quarter of Paris an elderly lady was apparently 
dying of consumption. Every day, between twelve 
and one o'clock, came a gentleman inquiring 
about her health. However, the patient who had 
been so bad seemed to be gradually recovering. 

The concierge told about the calls of the 
mysterious gentleman. “Let him come and see 
me to-morrow,” said the lady. ‘The message was 
given, but the gentleman sent his thanks to the 
lady for the intention and disappeared. He was, 
as it may be guessed, a funeral agent. 

Here is another case still more extraordinary. 
A gentleman had left his wife in Cannes danger- 
ously ill. Very early one morning an unknown 
person asked to see him quite privately. The 
gentleman refused to see the visitor, but on his 
insisting received him at last. 

“Sir,” said the unknown visitor, “ will you allow 
me to offer you my services ? ” 

“What do you mean by your services ?” 

“ Excuse me,” answered the other, “ I know how 
sad it is for you——” 

“Sad? What do you mean ?” 

“T hope I am not mistaken. You are M. X.?” 

“Ven 

“And Mme. X. was sent to Cannes six weeks ago.” 

“Well?” 

“And so don’t you know Mme. X. died last 
night ?” 

One may easily imagine the stupefaction and the 
sorrow of M. X., who was officially informed only 
half an hour after the agent had left him. 

The impudence of these men is above what can 
be imagined, and if the telegraph clerks cannot be 
suspected of complicity, it is to be supposed there 
is a very good business organisation in distant 
countries for consumptive patients, on the Mediter- 
ranean for instance, as well as in the Parisian funeral 
Offices. 

GEORGES PEARRON. 


For the foregoing paper we are indebted to M. 
Pearron, azocat, who is in the Home Office of the 
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French Government. It may be useful to our 
readers to add a few details, as the writer of the 
paper takes too much for granted as to the know- 
ledge in England of the methods of burial in Paris. 

In the first place, regarding the number of 
interments each year. In 1889, the latest year of 
which we have complete returns, the total number 
of burials was 56,773, of whom there were 38,246 
adults, 16,093 children, and 3,434 still-born. 

Of the nine classes of burials, for which payment 
on different scales is made, there were upwards of 
24,500 at the various rates, from 24 of the first 
class, 2,729 of the fifth class, to 11,037 of the 
seventh class. Nearly 11,500 were aided or “‘ semi- 
gratuite,” and 20,774 entirely gratuitous. The 
police commissary of the arrondissement where 
the death occurs has to sign a declaration as to the 
inability of the family of the deceased to pay 
the smallest charge before the gratuitous offices are 
rendered. Even in this case the cost of the coffin 
and the fees of-the cemetery have to be paid, only 
the conveyance of the body without charge being 
undertaken by the “Service des Pompes funtbres.” 
The necessary payments are found from the surplus 
of the paying funerals. The cemetery fee is six franes 
for the poorest, and the price of a coffin from two 
to eight francs, according to the size or age of the 
deceased. ‘The cemetery fees range from six francs 
up to twenty francs, according to the class chosen 
by the relatives. In former times the ‘ pauper” 
burial was a carelessly performed affair ; bodies ina 
case or corbillard being driven in a “ char 4 rotonde,” 
to be deposited in a“ fosse commune.” More respect 
to the dead is paid now, for the carriages for the 
poor are of the same model as those in use for the 
eighth class. The pictures of a pauper burial, with 
the corbillard and van, followed by a faithful dog 
as sole mourner, are now out of date in Paris. 

The number of deaths in Paris is considerably 
in excess of the burials, as the number of bodies 
taken for interment to places beyond the boundaries 
of the city amounted in 1889 to 4,762, while only 
466 were brought in from the provinces to be in- 
terred in the Parisian cemeteries. 

The bodies from the Morgue, or mortuary, un- 
claimed by relatives, and from the various hospitals, 
also unclaimed, almost equalled those carried away 
from Paris, being 4,376. ‘These all have gratuitous 
burial. 

Previous to the undertaking of the burial by the 
“Service des Pompes funébres” there are various 
necessary forms to be gone through by the relations 
or friends of the deceased. In these the laws of the 
Government and of the municipality are extremely 
strict and exacting. There is notification of disease 
and certificate of the medical attendant and other 
witnesses. This notification must be made at the 
mairie, or municipal office of the arrondissement 
where the death occurs. Thereare twenty arrondisse- 
ments in the city. Of medical men connected with 
this administration there are eighty-eight “ médecins 
d’état civile,” with salaries or allowances from 1,800 
to 4,000 francs, according to the size and populous- 
ness of the arrondissement. Overthese medical men 
are six inspectors, with salaries of 4,500 francs ; all 
these are appointed by the Préfet of the Seine ; the 
ordinary officers from a list of persons presented by 
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the council of the arrondissement, and the inspectors 
are chosen from the medical officers. All the 
details of the duties and functions of the medical 
officers and of the police connected with deaths are 
given in the official report of the Service. 

Except in years of extraordinary mortality, as in 
the cholera years, the forms are maintained with 
extreme rigour. ‘This is impressed on the people 
by the currency of anecdotes illustrating the delays 
and trouble caused by neglect or inadvertence, as 
whenit istold that acorpse was detained unburied for 
several days in midsummer in the conciergerie of 
a densely peopled house, because the notice had 
been taken to a wrong mairie instead of that of the 
proper arrondissement. But there is no longer risk 
of such mishaps, as the Service has now provided, 
at several of the cemeteries, temporary mortuaries 
for the reception of bodies till all regulations are 
attended to. 

Few Englishmen are aware of the large number 
of public cemeteries in and around Paris. Many 
know no other than the Pére la Chaise, or Cime- 
titre d’Est, chiefly because it is a show-place, on 
account of many monuments of notable persons, 
described in all guide-books. ‘There are no fewer 
than nineteen cemeteries under the charge of the 
municipality of Paris. One of these, at Pantin, 
near the fort of Aubervilliers, is upwards of 99 hec- 
tares, or about 250 acres, of superficial measure ; 
another, at Bagneux, is about 220 acres. Pere la 
Chaise is little more than 100 acres, and the great 
majority of the intra-mural cemeteries are of far 
smaller dimensions. Montmartre, Batignolles, 
Belleville, Passy, Grenelle, Vaugirard, La Villette, 
are all together not equal to the size of Pere la 
Chaise. 

The surroundings of all the cemeteries and the 
approaches to them are in strange contrast with 
the solemnity of the scenes inside the enclosures. 
Rows of marble-cutters’ sheds, of makers of wreaths, 
crowns, and artificial flowers or tmmortel/es, with 
various objects with which to tempt purchasers, 
mark the nearness of the cemetery. Taverns and 
drinking-shops abound, as with us in London. At 
certain seasons, especially on “All Souls’ Day,” 
each cemetery of any size shows an activity as 
great as a fair, the sounds of competing vendors 
and the drink-shop touter destroying any general 
feeling of religious sorrow. In fact, the crowds of 
visitors on such occasions are the slaves of custom, 
and go for excitement more than from genuine 
feeling. ‘Those who seek to inspect graves or to 
renew memorials will shun such noisy festivals, and 
take quieter times for their 7 memoriam visits. 

Associated with these busy scenes there are tales 
told of regularly organised “cemetery robberies,” 
which occupy not an inconsiderable portion of 
the Parisian criminal class. Each cemetery has 
numerous guardians, that of Pére la Chaise having 
thirty at least. The robberies are, however, most 
frequent at this place, the numerous chapels and 
monuments aiding concealment on dark nights, and 
the objects worth stealing being of more value 
and more numerous. An everyday theft in all the 


cemeteries is that of an apparent mourner who 
obtains entrance by carrying a wreath, which is 
exchanged for some object more valuable, and 
the thief leaves the cemetery by a different gate. 
Many anecdotes about this are recorded in the 
official reports. 

Of late years new regulations have been intro- 
duced to meet the new fashion of cremation, 
directions being given for the various proceedings, 
and also the tariffs for different classes. But we 
must omit further reference to this, as well as the 
curious details given as to the contrivances of the 
clergy and chief officers to extract as much as pos- 
sible from the distressed mourners. 

It is true that the expenses of the religious serviee 
may be entirely dispensed with, and the only charge 
may be for civil interment. But even in Parts, 
where it is thought that infidelity and materialism 
so much prevail, the force of custom and regard for 
appearances prevent the neglect of the Church, save 
in comparatively few cases. Of the “enterrements 
civiles,” there were in all 10,581, of which 7,892 were 
of the pauper and gratuitous class. In the first 
class there was only one without religious services, 
second class ten, and in other classes comparatively 
few, till we reach the ouvrier class, the seventh, 
which numbered 1,448. 

The vast proportion of the religious services were 
in the Roman Catholic churches, which numbered 
39,570; of Protestants, including the Eglise 
Réformée and the Lutherans of the Confession 
of Augsburg, there were 1,068 ; of Israelites, 690 ; 
and “divers,” including the Greek Church, 
Mahometans, Buddhists, &c., 67. The religious 
services of the Israelites are not performed in their 
place of worship, which would be defiled by the 
presence of the dead bodies. The civil interments 
without any religious service in these statistics 
include those carried beyond the city of Paris, 
and also the large number of still-born children. 

We must not dwell longer on the general subject 
of Parisian disposal of the dead, but have said this 
much in case there should be any proposal to make 
the burial of the people of London a municipal 
institution. The Londen County Council has 
justly complained of the abolition of the coal 
duties as diminishing the resources for improving 
the metropolis, so causing increase of rates. The 
purchase of the tramways will bring but a trifling 
income compared with what might be obtained 
from the burial of the dead, as in Paris and other 
Continental cities. 

No great revolution would be needed for 
establishing the system. The number of under- 
takers, with mourning carriages and horses, is not 
large, although small agents and middle-men 
abound. ‘These all have recourse to the few large 
establishments, who could easily be transferred to 
the service of the municipality. The vast array of 
workmen of all sorts connected with the inter- 
ment of the dead could be at once employed, and 
the institution would save an enormous amount 
of money and trouble to the community, while 
bringing a large revenue to the Council. 
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CHAPTER I. 


PRETTIER ‘scene than the fine old town of 
Paxam presented on its ordinary market day 
could scarcely be wished for by moderate 

lovers of the picturesque. During the season the 
stalls and standings were filled with glowing fruits 
and bright flowers, and the countryfolk sported 
their gay holiday garments. <A few of the chief of 
these had the privilege of shelter under the gallery 
that ran round the Town Hall, which occupied the 
centre of the Market Square ; the others were located 
in the Square, while the space beneath the Hall 
was given up to the sellers of grain and such-like 
produce. 

Great ceremony was observed by the stall-holders 
as to their places. No one presumed to trench 
on the accustomed standing of another, and very 
orderly was the arrangement of the various mer- 
chandise. Here were the shoe stalls, where long 
rows of nether stocks, dangling one above the other, 
excited the admiration and kindled the desires of 
young “ John Clod,” who turned sadly from the pair 
that promised to fit him, on finding that the price 
was sixpence more than his quarter's wages. Here 
were the crockery depdts, furnished of course, as 
the shoes were, by the town, but beset with cus- 
tomers strong in the delusion that what is bought 
in a market must be cheaper than what comes 
quietly out of a regular shop. Here were the 
vegetables, looking rather crestfallen as the day 
advanced, yet furnishing a good complement of 
colour to the brilliant tints of the fruit and flowers 
that were with them. Women’s temptations in the 
way of headgear, children’s baits in the way of eat- 
ables and toys, and something for the men in the 
way of gaiters, wideawakes, comforters, and canvas 
money-bags— such were some of the outstanding 
stalls. ‘There were few things necessary to life, 
even to luxury, as some count luxury, that were not 
exhibited at Paxam Market, and not unreasonably 
the countryfolk went home to their cottages im- 
pressed with the feeling that the world was full of 
wealth, and that Paxam could show a good share 
of it. 

But the “ privileged ” under the gallery, between 
whom and the outer stalls a clearing like a street 
for passengers was made—these looked with indif- 
ference on the enticements that surrounded them. 
Their poultry lay on the pavement, making an 
occasional remonstrance to their cruel owners for 
suffering them to sprawl there with their legs tied 
tightly together and the sun shining on their un- 
sheltered heads. Their butter baskets, covered 
with fresh green leaves, were ranged on the bench 
beside them, together with piles of eggs and cream 
cheeses. These were not mixed up with the dinof the 
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market ; they could converse on prices or on home 
politics as they chose between the calls of buyers ; 
they could look through the iron railing that fenced 
their position from the inner space and see what was 
going on there. These had not, when the day’s 
business was over, to trudge home with the heavy 
basket on the head or arm, or to get a lift on a 
good-natured neighbour’s horse. They had their 
own “trap,” or, at any rate, were eligible to the 
Carrier’s cart. 

“Who's that, Bet?” said one of them to the 
owner of a fine lot of chickens which were humanely 
housed in an airy hamper. 

“Who?” asked Bet Grundy. 

“ Her as is going round of the market for butter 
—she came to me, but wouldn’t give the price 
she’s a stranger.” 

““She’s the new housekeeper at the Hall,” said 
Mrs. Grundy, looking after the person inquired 
about ; “you may know her by her head and 
shoulders.” 

Perhaps this mode of recognition might com. 
monly be too general to be worth much ; but Mrs. 
Grundy in the present instance alluded to the fact 
that the housekeeper’s figure towered high above 
the crowd, and as she carried herself with an air 
of strong self-approbation and low estimate of the 
multitude around, her head and shoulders distin- 
guished her as unmistakably as if she had worn a 
brass plate with her name on it on her bonnet. 

“* She’s a-coming hack for my butter, I do believe,” 
said Mrs. Stubbs, the first speaker. “I told her she 
wouldn’t better herself.” 

This was the fact ; the Head-and-shoulders, with 
an air of extreme disgust at the people and things 
around her, advanced to Mrs. Stubbs and said, with 
a defiant air of surrender, “ I'll take three pound ! ” 

“Sold it all,” replied Mrs. Stubbs, with a 
chuckle. 

“ Pro-voking!” exclaimed the Head-and-shoulders 
peevishly. “ What a wretched market ! The butter’s 
half lard, and the poultry are nothing but bone !” 

Mrs. Stubbs and her neighbour exchanged looks 
while the chickens in the hamper were undergoing 
a supercilious survey by the discomposed house- 
keeper. 

“You'll go furder and fare worse if you don’t take 
them,” said Mrs. Stubbs ; “ if you'd a-taken my butter 
I warrant you’d ’a’ had no lard.” 

The housekeeper looked as if she was indifferent 
to Mrs. Stubbs’s warrant now her butter was gone, 
indeed as if the offer of it was an insult to be treated 
with contempt, but went into a commercial treaty 
with her neighbour respecting the chickens. Per- 
haps her loss of the butter made her more tractable 
as to price, but she made no objection to the terms 
now. 
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“ You will send them up ?” she demanded as she 
laid the silver on the bench. 

“ We always has goods fetched from the market, 
unless we’re ordered tocall reg’lar,” said Mrs. Stubbs, 
who seemed to consider Mrs. Grundy insufficient 
to protect the rights of the Market, and inter- 
posed accordingly. The Head-and-shoulders turned 
towards her with a withering look, which did not, 
however, “wither” the indomitable Mrs. Stubbs, 
nor in any wise affect her, as the fixed stare of her 
bright black eyes testified. 

“You will send them up 4 ¢he Hal,” repeated 
the housekeeper, turning again to Mrs. Grundy and 
emphasising the last words very loftily, as much as 
to say, “ Refuse anything to the Hall if you dare.” 

Before Mrs. Grundy could say whether she would 
keep or break the rules of the Market in this in- 
stance, a voice from within the railings cried out, 
“ Pack up—I’ve done, and I want to be off.” 

“ Ha-ha-hah !” shouted Mrs. Stubbs, with a de- 
risive toss of her head, adding to the housekeeper, 
“ Thats more to her than the Hall ; you see if it 
isn’t.” 

This was evidently true, for Mrs. Grundy, in con- 
fused haste, began to gather up her unsold goods, 
and looked witha hopeless expression at the pur- 
chased fowls which she was required to take to the 
Hall. 

“T wouldn’t have minded leaving of ’em, mum — 
only the master’s like to be in a hurry—and 
and F 

“ Here—J/'// leave ’em as I go by ; it’s all in my 
way, and if it was out of it it wouldn’t matter ; I 
haven’t got ever a master to keep me to time,” 
cried Mrs. Stubbs, with a laugh of scornful triumph. 
“You may let ’em be,” she added to the house- 
keeper, who seemed more inclined to be offended 
by her familiarity than obliged by her promised 
help, and looked round for a boy that would carry 
her purchases for her. 

Mrs. Stubbs, believing:that her hesitation pro- 
ceeded from a fear of troubling her, gave the fowls 
a push under the bench, and nodded with a patron- 
ising air as she said, “ You needn’t a mind troubling 
me ; I always stick up for rules and rights—and you 
being a stranger, it was best you should know at first 
what was our ways ; but I’m never against doing a 
turn for a neighbour, so I'll serve Bet Grundy in 
this, for all she don’t deserve as any woman in the 
town should hold up a finger for her.” 

“Why? Is she—she seems highly respect- 
able !” exclaimed the housekeeper, alarmed lest 
she had been dealing with a bad character and so 
bought chickens of nefarious principles. 

“?’Spectable ? Oh, yes, she’s ’spectable enough ; 
but she’s one of them as would have all the wives to 
live on humble pie, with hard words for sauce. J've 
got no patience with her—not I!” 

“ Ah, you are not married,” said the housekeeper, 
with a sigh, thinking this a sufficient account of her 
splenetic attack on the meek Bet. 

“Not married? I was when I got up this 
morning, and shall be when I call my man to carry 
my basket to the cart, and I have been this thirty 
years !” replied Mrs. Stubbs. 

“Why, I thought you said 

“Yes—I said I'd got never a master—but I’ve 


got a man, and have had him this thirty years,” 
explained Mrs. Stubbs, who turned now to serve a 
customer with cheese, and the Head-and-shoulders 
moved off, with a strong feeling of having had her 
dignity crumpled by rough handling and her im- 
portance laid in the dust. 

** A most unpleasant set of people !” she muttered 
as she made her way out of the crowd. “No idea 
of superiority! I really think that woman has no 
more respect for the Hall than for the turnpike 
house !” and she sighed deeply as she revolved in 
her mind various plans for cutting the Market in 
future, that is, for transacting business without 
personal appearance there. 

“ She's a pictur’! isn’t she ?” cried Mrs. Stubbs 
to her cheese customer. 

“‘ Who is she ?” asked the customer. Mrs. Stubbs 
explained, and gave an account of the last half-hour’s 
proceedings, not failing to repeat, with many an 
“T says, says I,” all her own remarks, ending with 
a severe censure of poor Bet, who was at that 
moment jogging home by her husband with her 
basket of unsold chickens. 

“Grundy 7s a Turk, everybody knows that !” 
said the customer. 

“It’s no fault of his’n,” cried Mrs. Stubbs, her 
face expressing supreme contempt ; “it’s his goose 
of a wife as makes him one. Why, do you think if 
I'd a’ managed Stubbs the way she’s done with 
him I should have had him what he is?” 

‘Oh, there’s very few like Mr. Stubbs,” said the 
customer, who looked as if her experience was more 
like Mrs. Grundy’s. 

“It’s all the way you manage,” said Mrs. Stubbs. 
“What I say is, get the whip-hand first, and keep it 
for ever afterwards. If you give way you’re done 
for, and serve you right whatever you're brought to. 
Why, if I hadn’t been up with Stubbs I know it 
would a’ been all up with me, like as it is with 
Bet.” 

“ Ah, but there’s a deal of difference in men,” 
said the customer, with an air of melancholy not 
complimentary to her husband. 

“ Don’t believe it,” said Mrs. Stubbs ; “ my ’pinion 
is, they’re much of a muchness—there’s no running 
even with ’em ; one of us must be fore-horse ; and 
if you don’t get the place in the nick o’ time, before 
starting, you'll never get it.” 

As if to prove to the customer that she really 
was “fore-horse,” she turned round, and, looking 
through the railings, hailed her “ man,” whose voice 
she had just heard talking to others. He came 
towards her instantly, but before he had reached 
her she demanded if he had seen to the stuff for 
the pig, and to the bucket being mended, and to 
the new strainer. 

“Oh, yes, Mary,” said the quiet-looking and 
evidently quiet-loving man ; “I’ve done it all, and 
I've finished my jobs that I had, and I'll go when- 
ever you like.” 

“Shouldn’t wonder if you did,” answered the 
“ fore-horse” ; “you can take them fowls up to the 
Hall ; then we needn’t to go round, and by the time 
you're back the things ’ll be ready for you to take 
to the cart. I’ve got a word or two to say to one 
and another—I’ll come when I’ve done.” 

Stubbs took up the fowls as if he felt sorry for 
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them and for all the oppressed, and, cutting the 
string that tied their legs, he carried them one 
under each arm, as a butler carries his decanters. 

“ Don’t you be long,” shouted the “ fore-horse ” 
after him. He simply turned and nodded, to show 
he had received his orders and understood them. 

“ Now catch Grundy behaving like that !” cried 
the triumphant wife. 

“Well!” said the customer, who had watched 
the proceeding with reflective interest, “say what 
you like, but there’s a deal of difference with 
men —and Mr. Stubbs is the best of husbands—-too 
good for : 

“ Too good for me—eh ?” cried the “ fore-horse ” 
sharply, though with a laugh. 

“T was going to say too good for any woman —.if 
all the men were like him there’d be no quarrelling, 
no rating, no fault-finding.” 

“ Not, if all the wives was like me—you mind,” 
said the “fore-horse” quickly. “Why, if you or 
Bet —Bet worse, I think—had had Stubbs he'd a’ 
been as bad as Grundy—every bit. I tell you it’s 
breaking in and keeping in as must be done—and 
—by what I hear about some fo/ks—if they don’t 
turn round and look arter their own they'll have a 
gridiron bed for their pains before long—and serve 
em right.” 

The last part of this speech was addressed to the 
customer, both with eyes and voice, so pointedly 
that there was no evading it; and when Stubbs 
came back for the basket he found the “ fore-horse ” 
eloquently haranguing the customer on her duties 
to society in general and to wives and mothers in 
particular. 

The customer looked on with a mixture of ad- 
miration and disapproval as the quiet man stood 
to receive orders from his wife. He was to pack the 
basket ; he was to look after her pattens that she had 
left last week to be mended ; he was to do various 
other things that were clearly in her own depart- 
ment ; and, finally, he was to be in the cart ready 
for her at the water-gate, where he was to wait 
for her appearance. 

The tone of authority in which these directions 
were given was perhaps higher than it would have 
been if Mrs. Stubbs had not desired to show prac- 
tically her views of “wife government” to her 
customer, whom she regarded as one of those who 
betrayed the interests and prerogatives of her sex 
by mean-spirited submission. She went off on her 
own devices—highly pleased with the effect she 
thought she had produced—and left her husband 
at work, and the customer still looking on. 

“It’s not every man, Mr. Stubbs,” said the 
customer, “that would do woman’s work for 
bidding.” 

“ Hoh !” exclaimed Stubbs, “ it’s no odds to me 
what the work is; I can turn my hand to most 
things.” 

“ And do you?” asked the customer. 

“Well—mostly. I’m a great man for peace and 
quietness, you see. I consider them cheap at a 
higher price than doing an odd job or two. 
Besides, in married life we must give and take, you 
see ; oh, yes, we must give and take.” 

Stubbs finished his speech in a puzzled, speculative 
tone of voice, for he couldn’t make the things fit 
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well into the basket, and he stood with a cloth in 
his hand containing a piece of chump of beef that 
with all his persuasion would not go comfortably in. 

“Put it underneath and lay them things atop of 
it,” suggested the customer. 

“It'll be squeezed, and maybe bruised,” he re- 
plied, shaking his head. 

“Well, push ‘em down and put it atop,” she 
said. 

“Then it'll squeeze the other passengers,” he 
said good-humouredly—‘“ and this little box is a 
papery concern, by the looks of it ; it’s got a top- 
knot or summat of that kind for the Missus’ best 
bonnet—that mustn’t run in no danger.” 

“She'd ought to have packed it herself if she’s so 
partickler,” remarked the customer, thinking of her 
own husband in the situation of the pacific Stubbs, 
on whom her remark seemed lost, for he went on 
with persevering ingenuity trying to reconcile the 
beef to the bonnet box, and the bonnet box to the 
beef, and to get the basket to receive both in an 
amicable spirit like his own till he succeeded, to his 
great satisfaction. 

“Now it'll ride easy and no harm come of 
anything,” he remarked, tucking the wrapper 
comfortably round the basket, and looking as 
pleased as if he had made peace in a refractory 
family. “ You see it’s one thing packing the basket 
to come to market, and another packing it to go 
home. When the Missus packs to come, she puts in 
what will lay easy, and shifts what’s over to another 
basket ; but when I packs to go I must do the best 
I can to make room for whatever there is, and such 
queer shapes and sizes some is at times—and not 
likely, neither, I can manage it like her; she’s a 
wonderful clever woman at most things. Now I 
bet a penny she’d have got everything to fix here in 
half the time it took me.” 

“Shall you have long to wait for her?” asked 
the customer. 

“It’s as it may be,” replied Stubbs ; “ but I must 
be quick, for she might be there before me—and 
then—-good-day to you !” 

‘The thought of what would occur “ then ” greatly 
accelerated his speed, and as fast as he could go, 
with a considerable weight on his head and his 
arms full, he went. She watched him till he had 
disappeared from the Square, which was now thin- 
ning, the market being nearly over. 

“To think,” she soliloquised, “that ¢/aé little 
woman, just with that tongue of hers and those 
black eyes, should keep that great man” (Stubbs 
being tall and powerful) “in such fear—well, I don’t 
like it—no, I don’t—I'd rather let things go as 
they are with me than have my husband like what 
Stubbs is.” 

“Have you taken a lodging in the Market, 
Hannah ? I’ve come from work these ten minutes !" 
cried a voice close behind her, which was not 
amiable in its tone or pitch. 

“Ts it late ?” she asked, with a start ; for to these 
few stern words she had no reply ready, and she 
walked on silently, while her husband added some 
caustic remarks on the charms of market day for 
idle people. 

Handsome Tom Cornish, as he was called, had 
been her husband some months—she had married 
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him, against more than one warning voice, for /ove, 
as she believed it then to be ; but she was growing 
daily more convinced that there is much meaning in 
the proverb “ Handsome is that handsome does ” ; 
and Stubbs’s gentleness and kindness came vividly 
before her at this moment, to the disparagement of 
the “handsome Tom.” The thought occurred 
to her that if she had lighted on Stubbs, and the 
handsome Tom had been coupled with his black- 
eyed wife in the matrimonial lottery, it would have 
been a much better arrangement than as matters 
now stood. 

While these thoughts were occupying ber mind, 
and communicating an expression to her face that 
made it uninviting to look at, the lordly husband 
stretched himself on the settle with his pipe, wait- 
ing for his tea. 


CHAPTER II. 


'T’ HEefforts of Mrs. Stubbs to enlist Hannahamong 
the defenders of the privileges of the “sect,” as 
she called it, had had an effect on her greater 

than she was aware of. She did not like her black- 
eyed preceptress, and she almost despised Stubbs for 
his meek submission. She would have despised her- 
self if she had reduced the handsome Tom to simi- 
lar subjection ; but she felt that she was in danger 
of sinking into the universally pitied state of Bet 
Grundy, and of the two it seemed better to be a 
tyrant than a slave. Yet surely there might be a 
happier state, where power was duly shared, and 
justice held an even balance between husband and 
wife. She had never been gifted with a tongue like 
her black-eyed friend ; she had no capacity equal 
to retort to the cutting and stinging taunts with 
which the handsome ‘Tom was now accustomed to 
whip her up and keep her going, as he would have 
described it. At the commencement of her married 
life she had tried argument and recrimination, but 
she had found that these only drew her more deeply 
into troubled waters ; so she became silent, and 
when more than usually moved by a sense of injury, 
instead of venting it by. words it appeared unmis- 
takably on her face. This habit had much increased 
since she had been intimate with Mrs. Stubbs, and 
it had never been indulged with greater force and 
freedom than on the present occasion. 

The “ handsome Tom” did not allow himself to 
think he cared for looks. He would not have ad- 
mitted that he saw them ; but he did see, and he 
did care, and he felt anything but cheerful at the 
prospect before him as he stretched himself on the 
settle. Words were easy to dispose of—he rather 
enjoyed a tongue-fight, in which he was sure to come 
off victorious—but how could he play the hero 
against looks? There was nothing to take hold of 
in a sulky look that promised plainly enough there 
was no answer coming if you laid the charge of 
sulks on ever so heavy. 

So—-sorely against his will, for he was as deter- 
mined to be always and for ever the fore-horse, 
with liberty to kick at the hind one when he chose 
he condescended now, as he had done several times 
before, to lose sight of what had happened, and to 
enter into a little familiar chat, in the tone of “I 
forgive you this once.” 
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But “this once” the condescending plan did not 
promise to answer. Short cold replies, as short and 
as cold as they could be, were all he could get. It 
was evident that more than usual was brewing 
under that ominous cloud. Of course it was of no 
importance—how could it be ?—but to spend the 
evening and night and breakfast-time with a sulky 
companion is a trial ; and so the handsome Tom 
felt and saw that he had better go a little further in 
his condescension to avert it. 

“Going to be lots of company at the Hall, I 
suppose,” he remarked in a careless tone, but watch- 
ing her face from the corners of his eyes as she was 
pouring out the tea. This had the desired effect. 
A flush came on to her cheek, and though she did 
not raise her head nor speak she was evidently on 
the gui vive for more. A little more, he saw, would 
do the work, so he went on relating various parti- 
culars, finishing with “ Gardener was telling me.” 

The cloud had vanished—or very nearly. Han- 
nah’s heart was intimately connected with the Hall, 
where she had spent years of happy service, and to 
which she was strongly attached. How often during 
the last few months she had bitterly regretted 
having left her place there ! 

Cornish was often employed there as carpenter — 
he had been there that day. 

“ All right,” he thought to himself as he knocked 
the ashes out of his pipe, and determined not to do 
anything to bring the black cloud back that night 
at any rate. 

But Hannah’s discontent was only quieted ; it was 
ready to rise on the next provocation, which soon 
came—a slight touch hurts a thin skin, and a grazed 
skin cannot bear the slightest. 

Thus it was with Hannah; she had been de- 
pressed-—“‘ mumped,” as the neighbours said—by 
‘Tom’s tyranny ; now she became irritated. She took 
umbrage at the least word, at the first black look ; 
she treasured up her wrongs, and grew so embittered 
in her feelings towards Cornish that it required very 
little penetration to see they were unhappy together. 
His frequent appearance at the public-house in 
the evening and her gloomy face had for some time 
been evidence sufficient. 

Two days after the market the carriage from the 
Hall stopped at Cornish’s door. The Squire’s wife, 
Hannah's old mistress, alighted and entered, to her 
great confusion ; for she had not cleaned her cottage 
nor dressed herself—she had been indulging, in- 
stead, in a good fit of crying over her husband’s 
behaviour that morning. 

“Oh, Hannah!” cried the lady, “what’s the 
matter ?—ill ? or—what ?” 

Hannah’s tears flowed so fast that she could not 
speak, At last she said a few words about “ trouble ” 
and “no use to complain,” and “ brought it on her- 
self,” and “ what’s done can’t be undone ;” so that 
the lady saw clearly how the case lay. 

She would not therefore pressfor any information, 
but said kindly that she had called to see if her 
husband would spare her for a few days while she 
had company. “I thought a short change to your 
old home would be pleasant for you, and you could 
be earning a little pocket-money,” she said in her 
pleasant way. 

Hannah was thankful 


delighted. She declared 
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it was what she should like above all things, and it 
was settled she should go that afternoon. 

** Not till you have spoken to Cornish, of course,” 
her mistress said. 

Hannah thought of Mrs. Stubbs, and of what 
she would answer to such a remark, but she did not 
tell her thoughts. She waited impatiently for Tom 
to return from work. After she had put all ready 
for him, she dressed herself and prepared her things 
for going. It was getting dusk before he came in— 
he had been at the Greyhound, it was plain, and 
meant to go again if he found things unpleasant at 
home, for he had left Hannah in a very poor way 
that morning, and was half afraid how he might find 
her. Her smart appearance, so unlike what she 
had shown of late, struck him. He saw, too, that 
although she did not look very amiably at him, she 
was neither sullen nor crying, and this was a relief 
to him. 

“Going out?” he asked, as she tied on her 
bonnet, trying to make up her mind to ask his leave 
to go. 

“ Yes,” she said. “S’pose it won’t matter to you 
being without me for a little ; Missus wants me up 
at the Hall, and—I should like the change, and 
maybe you will too !” 

“ Oh, like it very well!” said Tom, carelessly. 

“It’s a pity I ever came from there,” said 
Hannah, her eyes filling with tears caused by 
mingled feelings of wounded pride and affection 
for she still had at heart the impression of old 
days. 

“Quite so,” said her husband, with apparent un- 
concern. 

“Then I can stay as long as I will?” she said, 
brushing off the tears that he shouldn't see them. 

“ Every bit,” he replied, without looking at her. 

“T thought as much after the way you behaved 
this morning,” she said, going towards the door. 

“This morning? I was so took up with your 
behaviour this morning I never noticed mine— 
but go you, and don’t come back here till you’ve a 
mind to live comfortable.” 

She did not wait for more, but went out, her 
heart full of bitter resolves never to return. She 
would ask her mistress to take her back ; or she 
would get a place in the next town ; she would do 
anything rather than go back to a man that she was 
certain did not care a pin for her—nay, that she 
verily believed hated her. 

While she was on her way to the Hall “the 
handsome Tom” was sitting alone in his house, 
looking very out of sorts. He had not for some 
time been left to wait on himself, and he didn’t like 
the prospect of it. He was not habitually fond of 
the alehouse nor of alehouse company. He had 
gone there of late as much to provoke his wife 
as to please himself; in spite of all her faults, 
which were those of weakness chiefly, he was still 
fond of Hannah, though his ill-conditioned, tyran- 
nical temper towards her would have made a less 
sensitive woman doubtful of it. 

How long would she stay at the Hall ? 
the Mistress fetched her ? 
living at cross purposes ? 


Why had 

Had she heard of their 
These and a good many 
such questions occurred to him and vexed him, and 
he began to wish he had not been so hard and 


short with her when she left. He was not able to 
conceal from himself that he had done much to 
drive love away, and that if she was a little trouble- 
some in the way of pettishness and fancifulness 
sometimes, still she had come to him with a heart 
full of affection, which it only wanted tenderness on 
his part to bring back again. 

The good lady at the Hall had indeed heard re- 
ports that had made her sorry for both husband and 
wife. She knew the tempers of both, for Cornish 
had worked at the house for several years, and 
Hannah was as well known to her as if she had 
been her own child. Her object in fetching her 
had been to ascertain how far the evil had gone, 
and to see what she could do to remedy it. 

Lively company diverted Hannah’s mind from 
her trouble for a time, and she was much taken up 
also with the new housekeeper, whose dignity was 
a great joke among the servants. 

“She’s a beauty, isn’t she ?” cried a housemaid 
to her, as the stately Mrs. Bangs sailed across the 
hall ; “ but I’m happy to say she isn’t going to stay, 
for Missus has found out that she is separated 
from her husband, and she doesn’t approve of 
that—she thought she was a widow.” 

Hannah coloured at this. There was, then, no 
place at the Hall for Aer. 

She had been there three days, and though 
Cornish had twice been at work at the Hall he had 
not asked to see her. She did not know that he 
had said to himself, “If she doesn’t come out to see 
me she may keep in. She could come fast enough 
before we were married!” Nor did he know that 
she had said to herself, “If he doesn’t want me I 
don’t want him !” wiping a tear from her eye as she 
watched him from the window leave the yard with 
his usual look of unconcern. But if she had seen 
him sitting at home at nights, angry with her, and 
himself too, looking anything but unconcerned, she 
would have been sorry that she had let him go 
without a word or a look of reconciliation. 

Her mistress had noticed that Cornish had had 
no interview with her, and determined on breaking 
the ice. She sent for her to her room, and asked if 
she knew of any one that would suit her for a house 
keeper. “Mrs. Bangs,” she added, “is a clever 
woman, but for no sufficient reason she has left her 
husband, and I consider that such a very wicked 
thing to do that I cannot keep her.” 

Hannah blushed a little, and said (for she re- 
membered the state in which her lady had found 
her), “It’s not every temper that can be lived 
with, ma’am—I’m sure it’s not wonderful if a woman 
breaks out sometimes and won’t bear it.” 

The lady remarked that temper was not a 
sufficient cause for breaking a marriage vow 
indeed, she doubted much, if the wife did her duty 
well and wisely, whether most of the husband's 
temper would not disappear. 

Hannah began to justify herself as if she had 
been personally attacked, and assured her mistress 
she had done all that a woman could do for Tom ; 
but the more she did the worse he behaved to her. 
Finding the floodgates open, the good lady did not 
scruple to go into Hannah’s case and set her 
mismanagement of her own temper as well as her 
hushand’s before her. 
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Hannah cried, and complained that her mistress 
took part against her without knowing the other 
side, and declared that if she had only seen the way 
in which Tom had hectored and ruled from the very 
first she wouldn't lay all the blame to her door. 

“T do not excuse him at all,” replied the lady ; 
“ you may remember that I warned you, before you 
married, of Cornish’s faults. I knew them well, 
but you wouldn’t believe them ; or you thought he 
would leave them all behind him in the church 
perhaps. You have found out that you have made 
a mistake in slighting advice, and thinking he 
would be another man when he was married.” 

Hannah said something about his promises to 
alter, and that she never suspected the truth of his 
temper ; how could she, when he talked so fair, 
and seemed to be a religious man too ; keeping 
Sunday always, going to public worship, and seem- 
ing to like to read his Bible ? 

“T think, Hannah, the less we say about his re- 
ligion the better. If you had had the godly wisdom 
to judge him aright you would not have ventured on 
him, for you knew very well that while his conduct 
was respectable his heart was not softened by 
grace, or he would never have been so harsh and 
unkind as he was well known to be to his poor old 
mother and sister.” 

Hannah blushed when her mistress said this ; 
she had indeed shut her eyes wilfully to truth, and 
followed the leading of a headstrong will, instead of 
listening to good counsel and seeking for wisdom 
from above. 


“T am not going zow to call your husband's 
religion into question,” said the lady; “it would 
be very wrong in me to do so, and as wrong for you 


to listen to me. I would rather urge you, Hannah, 
to search your heart and ask what has become of 
your own religion, which I dare say Cornish has no 
better opinion of than you have of his.” 

Hannah started, and looked angry and hurt ; she 
muttered something about “sure she had given 
him no occasion to find fault with her religion ; if 
Missus knew all, she wouldn’t say the blame was 
with her.” 

But “ Missus” went on to tell her that if Tom 
were to give his mind concerning her it would be 
to the effect that “until he lived with her he had 
no idea what a fretful temper Hannah had, nor how 
quick she was to take offence. She had always 
seemed smiling and gay before marriage ; she had 
kept her tears and her sulks till she was sure of her 
husband. As to her religion, she made a great talk 
about it, but where was it, when she could not bear 
a cross word without going into a pet or getting into 
the dumps ?” 

“Sure he never said that, ma’am?” cried Han- 
nah, much struck with this new view of her self. 

“No; men are not as apt to complain of their 
wives as women are of their husbands ; and Cornish 
is certainly not the one to do it ; but I have no 
doubt his mind is full of such thoughts,” said the 
lady, “and he has more reason to complain than 
you have, for men’s faults are better known, as his 
were to you, than women’s are ; and while you 
were fully acquainted with the truth about him, he 
never suspected the faults you have till he found 
them out by experience.” 
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“Then it’s all my fault ; and—and——” Hannah 
began, half-crying. 

“T have nothing to do with Azs faults, Hannah ; 
I want to be of use to you, and can only be so by 
telling you of yours,” replied the lady. ‘* Whether 
you were wise and right to marry as you did is not 
the question now ; you did marry, and, having taken 
a vow before God to love, honour, and obey your 
husband, it is at your peril to break it.” 

“ But he took oath too !” sobbed Hannah. 

“Let us leave Aim, and keep to you ; his breach 
of oath is no excuse for yours ; and perhaps if we 
saw all the truth we should find he has not been 
more careless of his vows than you have of yours.” 

Hannah shook her head and began to protest, 
but her mistress insisted on the fact that in all 
probability much of his harshness had arisen from 
her irritability, and that if she wished to get good, 
and do it, she would set herself in earnest to seek 
for self-government, and try to win him to a better 
temper by a cheerful manner and the exercise of 
prudence and patience. She reminded her that as 
yet Cornish had not transgressed the bounds of 
moral duty (as the world sees it); he was not a 
drunkard nor an evil-liver ; but she warned her 
that if once she lost her hold on his affections it 
was impossible to say what would follow. She 
drew so lively a picture of the misery that might be 
in store, that Hannah grew quite anxious, and saw 
clearly there were worse things than a hard word 
and a cross look to fear. 

She told her mistress of Mrs. Stubbs’s advice. 
The lady had heard of Mrs. Stubbs, and shook her 
head, saying, “If you have been taking her for 
your adviser and pattern, I don’t wonder that 
Cornish has been hard upon you.” 

“ But,” said Hannah, “ she says it’s such wives as 
Bet Grundy as ruins all the men.” 

“T have heard that Grundy is a very hard man, 
and she has given way to him in so foolish a manner 
that she is now a mere slave. It may be so; she 
is, in that case, to be blamed, though pitied. Like 
Mr. Stubbs, she fails in her duty. It is not easy to 
settle the line of ‘give and take’ between husband 
and wife ; but I am sure of this: there is always a 
need of forbearance on both sides, and the wife who 
most truly loves her husband will be the best wife 
and the happiest.” 

After much more of the like conversation Hannah 
went to her room. Her mistress had asked her 
if she could justify Stubbs’s wife in her conduct or 
in her principles. ‘To this she had been forced to 
own that she in her heart condemned her, and that 
sooner than see her husband so disgraced she would 
bow down as low as poor Bet. But now she had 
got a glimmering of a way of life different from either, 
and as different from that she had hitherto pur- 
sued. On looking back on the past she could not 
hide from herself that she had brought on much ol! 
the suffering of which she complained by her own 
pride and other sins and follies ; and she heartily 
confessed it on her knees, as her mistress had 
begged her to do, and asked for power to love her 
husband in the right way, “zx the Lord.” 

When she returned from the Hall, Cornish, in 
stead of being at home to receive her, was at the 
Greyhound. She felt mortified, but, checking he! 
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rising displeasure, she set about to make the house 
look comfortable, and had just conrpleted her task 
when hecamein. She looked her best, and said not 
a word about his slighting her, by his absence when 
he knew she was coming. This rather surprised 
him, but he was glad of it, and listened with amuse- 
ment and interest to her account of “life at the 
Hall.” When she spoke of her mistress he remarked 
that he “didn’t believe much in the talk of people 
in the general way ; but he set Aer down for a true 
Christian lady, for she was always for making every- 
body happy and doing everybody good, and he 
thought the Squire was well blessed in her, so he 
was.” Hannah felt as if this tribute to her mistress’s 
religion was a sly hit at hers, but she kept her temper 
and chimed in with him, only remarking in addition, 
asa “tit for tat,” that the Squire was “ the kindest 
and best of husbands,” to which he made no excep- 
tion. From this time Cornish felt that there wasa 
change for the better in his wife ; he could fly out 
without provoking an angry reply or being punished 
with a fit of the sulks. Hannah’s way now was to 
go up stairs when she felt inclined to give vent to 
wrath, and ask for help. He asked no questions, 
he gave no praise ; he even tried sometimes to see 
how far he could go ; but her remedy (which her 
good mistress had entreated her to use) was effec- 
tual, and it was very seldom that she was overcome. 
Prayer will prevail. She daily implored for a bless- 
ing on her husband, and though it came but very 
slowly, it did come, so that the last few years of their 
lives were a calm golden sunset. 


Mrs. Stubbs went on laughing at her, and sneer- 


ing at her a long time. She prophesied that she 
and Bet would run in couples, and wished they 
might find their drivers harder and harder. For 
her part, “serve ’em right” ; but the quiet Stubbs 
died and left his widow to reap the fruits of her 
behaviour in the conduct of her children, who 
treated her with the same insolent tyranny that she 
had shown to her husband. Her son was master 
of the farm, and wou/d de master, and she had to 
submit or turn out. Her daughter was of her own 
pattern and training, and when old age had made 
her feeble and helpless she felt that there was no 
tenderness in the world for Aer, and she thought 
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with bitter regret of her forbearing husband, who 
had submitted to her yoke from sheer incapability, 
through a gentle nature, to contend with her, and 
whose end she had hastened by her unwomanly 
conduct. 

Bet Grundy, who for peace’ sake had given up all 
to her husband, had worked on the Sabbath instead 
of keeping it, had cheated in her dairy because he 
ordered her, and, in fact, to preserve to herself 
the remnant of comfort that remained to her, had 
laid herself wholly under his feet, got more miser- 
able as years went on. She found him like Pharaoh, 
exacting more as she yielded more, and tried by 
cunning to evade and outwit him. It was a poor 
remedy. Her heart grew debased as her life grew 
wretched ; she became entirely hardened against 
him, and scarcely put on the form of pity when he 
was laid on a bed of lingering sickness. Hannah 
tried to help her, but saw no good result from her 
efforts, though she often tried to raise in her heart 
the softening of repentance and to show that her 
cringing had arisen from cowardice and selfishness, 
and she had herself to thank for much of her 
husband’s tyranny and harshness, and had injured 
him as well. 

“Ah, my mistress !” cried the happy wife, “ what 
a debt I owe to you! I wish I could make other 
women, other wives, see that there is but one way 
to make wedlock a blessing from the first, and that 
is, ‘to marry in the Lord,’ and when that isn’t done 
the only way to cure the mistake is ‘to love your 
husband in the Lord ’—/Aa? will bring things right, 
to the wife at any rate, and in most cases, if not 
all, bring peace at the last to both !” 

“How is Hannah to-day, Cornish?” said the 
lady to Tom, after Hannah had been recovering 
from a severe illness. 

“ Nicely, ma’am, thank you,” said ‘Tom, heartily. 

“ T was afraid at one time it would go hardly with 
her,” said the lady. 

“Oh, ma’am,” cried Tom, earnestly, “don’t say 
so ; she’s well over it, I hope. I couldn’t bear the 
thought of such a loss.” 

“She is a good wife,” said the lady, smiling. 

“Good ! She’s the best wife 1” 


in Paxam !” said 
Tom, almost in tears. 
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- the month of January 1888, while some 
workmen were engaged in cutting a carriage- 
way through a “ picturesque wooded knoll ” 
(formerly a whinstone quarry) situated in Victoria 
Park, Whiteinch, a western suburb of Glasgow, 
one of them called the attention of the foreman to 


a peculiar ring in the stone. As the schist was cut 
through other rings were bared, and after careful 
excavation the trunks and roots of ten large trees 
were exposed to view, besides two prostrate stems 
lying across the section in the cutting. Of these 
only the lower portion and the roots nearest to 
them have been preserved. The largest of the 
group, which stands apart in the western end of 
the excavation, is of an oval form, and measures 
across the stem, which has decayed to near the 
level of the roots, about four feet by three feet 
in diameter. The other trees, whose stems are 
preserved to heights of from two to three feet 
above the roots, have diameters varying from twenty 
inches to nearly three feet. The strata in which 
these fossil trees were found to be embedded 
consist of grey sandy shales, flaggy sandstones, 
and dark carbonaceous shales, containing numerous 
fragments and impressions of plant remains, and 





are believed to have formed a part of those widely. 
extended coal forests belonging to the Lower 
Carboniferous times, and are therefore of immense 
antiquity. ‘The area they occupy measures sixty- 
four feet by twenty-five feet. 

It is thought probable that other such remains 
exist in the immediate neighbourhood, as the 
sandstones and shales are found to be continuous 
on either side of the cutting for the roadway. 

The geological horizon of the group of strata in 
which these trees are found lies in the middle and 
lower horizon of the Fossil coal and ironstone 
series, and which extends from this point eastward 
under the city boundaries, where it underlies the 
Millstone Grit and Upper Coal Measures, the beds 
in question being some five hundred fathoms under 
the upper red sandstone which lies over the higher 
beds of the Lanarkshire coalfields.| The Com- 
missioners of Partick have taken every precau 
ition for the preservation of these instructive and 
singular remains. 

Discoveries such as the been 


above have 


1 See the interesting paper prepared by John Toney, Esq., 
F.G.S., and D, C. Glen, Esq , F.G.S., for the Geological Socicty 
of Glasgow. 
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recorded from several localities to the north-west 
of Glasgow. ‘The most recent of these was the 
one in connection with the Gilmourhill Quarry, 
where six erect stems standing close together 
were exposed in the year 1868, during the working 
of the sandstone for the new buildings of the 
University. In this instance the trees stood some 
three or four feet apart, and the roots of the one 
in some cases interlaced with those of the others. 
The strata in which they were found were iden- 
tical in character with those discovered in Victoria 
Park. 

The trees seen by Dr. Buckland at Balgray, 
three miles north of Glasgow, in the year 1824, and 
which were afterwards removed, had their position 
nearly in the same geological horizon as_ those 
found in the Gilmourhill Quarry. 

In his “Note on the Nature of the Fossil,” 
Mr. R. Kidston tells us that all the trunks he saw 
in the course of his visit to the fossil grove at 
Whiteinch, partook of the character of the Zefrdo- 
dendron—“an enormous club moss,” as Hugh 
Miller described it, “tall as a ship’s mast, and 
covered with spiky leaves, and with seed-bearing 
receptacles light as the cuttings of the willow.” 

Some of the finest specimens of this remarkable 
tree have been furnished by Craigleith Quarry, 
and the bed of the water of Leith, near Colinton. 
The one described by Dr. Buckland in his Bridge- 
water Treatise may be seen in the museum of 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh. Some of these 
are allied to the modern Araucarias. When first 


found at Craigleith Quarry, in 1826, they were 
wholly unique in the geologic world, while those 


of Granton were even more remarkable. The 
height of one of these when it existed entire as a 
living tree could not have fallen short of too feet. 
Of this vast specimen the larger and massive part 
enjoyed the reputation of being the largest fossil 
in the world ! 

The Sigillaria, of which frequent remains have 
been found in the Midlothian coalfields, with its 
carved and fluted column-like stem, was regarded 
as an extraordinary, and in its more ornate species, 
a very fine tree. 

Erect stems of trees belonging to the Lepido- 
dendron and Sigillaria genera have been recorded 
from nearly every coalfield of Carboniferous age 
throughout the globe. ‘They have been found in 
several distinct geological horizons in the Scottish 
coalfield. According ,to Sir Charles Lyell, “an 
interesting discovery was made in 1867 by Mr. E. 
A. Miinsch in the Carboniferous strata of the 
north-eastern part of the Island of Arran. In the 
sea-cliff, about five miles north of Corrie, near the 
village of Laggan, strata of volcanic ash occur, 
forming a solid rock cemented by carbonate of 
lime, and enveloping trunks of trees determined 
by Mr. Binney to belong to the genera Sigillaria 
and Lepidodendron. Some of these are at right 
angles to the planes of stratification, while others 
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lay prostrate and accompanied by leaves and fruit 
of the same species. It is evident,” says Sir Charles, 
“that the trees were overwhelmed by a shower of 
ashes from some neighbouring volcanic vent as 
Pompeii was buried.” 

The initis Eiggensis, or Eigg pine, was first 
introduced to the notice of the scientific world by 
the late Mr. Witham. The specimen in which he 
studied its peculiarities was found, he tells us, “at 
the base of the magnificent mural escarpment 
named the Scuir of Eigg.” 

It is said to differ very considerably in structure 
from any of the coniferz of the Coal-measures, and 
when viewed through the microscope, writes Hugh 
Miller, “in transparent slips, longitudinal and 
transverse, it presents within the space of a few 
lines objects fitted to fill the mind with wonder, 
forming as they do a network compared with 
which that of the finest lace ever worn by the fair 
reader would seem a network of cable. And even 
after the lapse of untold ages it had preserved 
entire the most delicate peculiarities of its pat- 
tern. Not a mesh was broken nor a single dot 
away. This ancient pine is believed by geologists 
to have been an exceedingly common tree in 
Scotland. The fossil trees found in such abun- 
dance at Helmsdale, the fossil wood at Eathie in 
Cromartyshire, and that of Strandwick in Ross, all 
belong to the Pinitis Liggensis. It seems to have 
been a straight and a stately tree in most instances, 
and, as in the Eigg specimens, of slow growth.” 

One of the trunks which Hugh Miller saw near 
Navidale measured two feet in diameter, but a 
fuil century had passed ere it attained a bulk so 
considerable ; and a splendid specimen in his 
collection from the same locality, which measured 
twenty-one inches, exhibited even more than 100 
natural rings. In only one of these specimens 
were the rings of great breadth; and this one 
* furnished curious evidence that the often marked 
but little understood law, which gives us our better 
and worse seasons in alternate groups, varied in 
number and uncertain in their time of occurrence, 
obtained as early as the age of the Oolite. ‘The 
rings followed each other in groups of lesser and 
larger breadth. One group of four rings measured 
an inch and a quarter across, while an adjoining 
group of five rings measured only five-eighth parts ; 
and in a breadth of six inches there occurred five 
of these alternate groups.” For some four or six 
years together, when this pine was a living tree, 
the springs were late and cold, and the summers 
cloudy and chill, as in that group of seasons which 
intervened between 1835 and 1841 ; and then for 
four or five years springs were early and summers 
genial, us in the after groups of 1842, 1843, and 
1844. There were variations and vicissitudes of 
climate even in those early ages of the world’s 
history, such as have formed the basis of meteoro- 
logical tables, and of predictions, and elaborate 
cycles of the weather in modern times. 
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R. FRIDTJOF NANSEN, in all his public 
utterances on the subject, has displayed as 
much confidence in the existence of a current 

which shall carry his projected expedition across 
the inner polar circle, as Columbus did before the 
University of Salamanca with regard to reaching 
the Indies by sailing due west. The great Genoese 
navigator, sound as his reasoning was, failed to 
reach the Indies; but his memorable voyage in 
1492 led to the discovery of a new world. The 
Nansen expedition may not succeed in getting near 
the Pole itself, but it is quite possible that some- 
thing may be achieved which will at least narrow 
the polar problem. The close of the nineteenth 
century has witnessed the complete solution of that 
ancient geographical problem—the ultimate source 
of the Nile ; and there is no reason to suppose it 
to be beyond the bounds of possibility that the 
primary mystery of the North Pole may be un- 
ravelled by some adventurous spirit before the next 
century dawns. ‘There an area of over two 
millions of square miles round the Pole which is 
virgin ground for the explorer ; and it is not to be 
expected that all will be revealed to the first man 
who reaches the vanishing point of east and west. 
Yet just as Columbus’s discovery of one of the 
Bahama Islands led to other discoveries which have 
been unparalleled in the history of the world, so 
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may the discovery of a way by which the neighbour- 
hood of the North Pole can be reached lead to dis- 
coveries of great scientific importance. 

This hardy Norseman’s project is a new departure 
in Arctic exploration. He proposes to pass through 
the inner polar circles by the assistance of an ocean 
current which is conjectured to flow there, and 
thus to avoid many of those natural obstacles which 
have proved insurmountable in all previous at- 
tempts to reach the North Pole. To go with the 
stream is a maxim of worldly wisdom, and if the 
current in question really exists it is obviously wise 
on the part of the scientific explorer thus to turn it 
to account. At any rate, Dr. Nansen assumes its 
existence as a working hypothesis, and having the 
courage of his convictions, means to put the matter 
to a practical test. The theory of a great watershed 
in Central Africa was reasoned out by the late Sir 
Roderick Murchison before Dr. Livingstone proved 
the fact of its existence in the very region that had 
been indicated. The intellectual prescience which 
led to the existence of the planet Neptune being 
brought to our knowledge is another case of the 
kind. At present it is only possible to discuss the 
main reasons advanced in favour of a polar current 
which may be taken advantage of in order to reach 
perhaps the Pole itself. 

In the course of explorations round Spitzbergen 
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in 1889, Dr. Kiikenthal discovered a new and 
apparently important current flowing through the 
whole length of the Olga Strait from north to south. 
It was observed everywhere, and at all times, from 
North-east Land to the Rye Yse and King Charles 
Land. This current appears to be disturbed only 
near the flat coasts by the tide, and it casts up 
driftwood plentifully upon the shores. The im- 
portance of this discovery will be apparent when 
taken in conjunction with a few well-known facts 
connected with Arctic exploration. The tree limit 
of the northern hemisphere being altogether out- 
side the eightieth degree of latitude, it follows that 
driftwood carried southward by this current must 
have entered from the south at some other part of 
the circle. It is quite possible, for instance, that 
the driftwood in question is part of that sent into 
the Arctic Ocean by the Mackenzie and Yukon 
rivers, or by the great rivers of Eastern Siberia. 
The meridian nether to that which runs through 
Spitzbergen passes near Barrow Point, at the 
extreme north-west of the American continent, and 
the meridian nether to that which skirts the eastern 
coast of Greenland passes through Siberia east of 
the New Siberian Islands. 

Now, a remarkable thing happened between 
1881-84 which gives point to all this. The ill- 
fated Jeannette expedition entered the Arctic Ocean 
by way of Behring Straits, and when the vessel 
was wrecked the members of the expedition made 
their way over the ice to Siberia. Three years 
after the /eannette went down, several articles 
which had belonged to her, and which had 
been abandoned by the crew at the time of the 
wreck, were found near Julianshaab, on the west 
coast of Greenland, having been carried thither on 
an ice-floe. The question arises, What chance, or 
what unknown current, carried these relics of the 
Jeannette from one side of the earth to the other 
within the short period of three years? Clearly 
they must have come by a comparatively direct 
route. Besides, in 1886, there were bows picked 
up off the coast of Greenland which were identified 
as those used by the Esquimaux in the vicinity of 
Behring Straits. It will be remembered, too, that 
Parry in 1827 made but little progress with sledges 
on the ice-pack north of Spitzbergen by reason of 
the ice-field moving southward almost as fast as his 
expedition could make its way northward. Taking 
things like these into account, Dr. Nansen con- 
ceives that a means of crossing the polar apex may 
be found, and he is organising the expedition 
which starts next summer in the deliberate hope of 
realising the conception. 

His intention is to make first for the mouth of 
the Lena, one of the greatest rivers of Siberia. 
That river pours a vast volume of warm fresh water 
into the Arctic Ocean, which, being so much lighter 


than the colder salt water, sets up a current flow 

ing—as Dr. Nansen contends there is evidence to 
prove—in the direction he desires to go. He cal 

culates upon getting into the ice north of the New 
Siberian Islands, and then, trusting to the drift of 
the current, allow his vessel to go with the ice-field. 
This he expects will take him on towards, and past, 
the North Pole, and ultimately bring him into the 
North Greenland Sea. Under the most favourable 
circumstances, a journey of this kind would occupy 
at least two years, but the expedition will be pro 

visioned and outfitted for five years. The adventure 
is a bold one, even for a descendant of the Vikings. 
The vessel in which, with a crew of twelve men, Dr. 
Nansen means to face the perils of Arctic voyaging 
has been designed with a special view to “ take the 
ice,” as well as to withstand the buffets of Hyper 
borean seas. In appearance it is not unlike a 
Scotch “buckie boat,” but it is carvel-built, and 
rigged as a three-masted schooner. 

With all this, however, a sojourn in the highest 
latitudes for possibly several years is no light under- 
taking, although not quite unprecedented. Forty 
years ago, when Arctic equipments were by no 
means so complete as they are nowadays, Captain 
(afterwards Admiral) Collinson, with the Znferfrise, 
passed three consecutive winters in the ice north of 
Behring Straits, and would have passed a fourth but 
for the coals giving out. Aftera total absence from 
England of nearly five years and a half, he brought 
his vessel and crew home in sound condition—a 
notable achievement in itself. What experience 


and forethought can accomplish in the way of 


rendering high latitudes bearable is admirably 
shown by the record of the recent Peary expedi 
tion. They passed the winter at McCormick 
Bay (77° 43 N. lat.) in perfect comfort, and 
the whole object of the expedition was achieved 
without a single mishap, save the loss of the 
meteorologist under circumstances which might 
have happened on any Alpine glacier. Both the 
science and the art of wintering in the Arctics, after 
the vessel has been housed over and banked up with 
snow, are now pretty well understood, and the rigours 
of the climate can be mitigated in many ways. 

The great danger which the Nansen expedition 
must run, in common with all Arctic voyagers, is 
not so much in being ice-bound for long periods, 
as in being beset with pack-ice in an angry and 
comparatively open sea. ‘This is in the far north 
what a lee-shore is to navigators further south. 
The provisions which Dr. Nansen is making against 
all anticipated contingencies, moreover, have th« 
same element of speculation about them that his 
theory of Arctic currents has. “One of the 
greatest of a great man’s qualities is success,” and 
the event alone can determine whether Dr. Nansen 
possesses this quality of a great explorer. 
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BY G. F. W. MUNBY, M.A. 


THE first time it was my privilege to see the late 

Archbishop was in the year 1846, when he 

was head-master of Rugby. How can I 
ever forget the scene, when, a boy of twelve years 
old, I was taken into the head-master’s study, with 
my father and my elder brother, for my first inter- 
view with so formidable a person as the master of 
this great school! Yes, it wes formidable: but 
very precious, none the less, are the remembrances 
it has left behind. Dr. Tait had, then and always, 
a most impressive manner. I do not know how 
he dealt with other boys on their first joining the 
school, but this is how he dealt with me. In 
almost solemn tones, he said to my father, “ This 
boy is full young to come to a great school like 
this. There is much evil here. Evil is easily 
learnt.” 

And then he turned to me. 
on my head. I can almost feel the touch of his 
hand still. ‘Can you say No?” he said. “Can 
you hold your own, if the big boys want you to go 
the wrong way?” 

He did not wait for an answer. But his next 
words were spoken with a most tender expression 
of look and voice : “God help you ; God keep you 
true; by His grace may you get good here, and 
not harm,” 

When, years afterwards, he again laid his hand 
on my head (for I was the first person to be 
ordained by him at his first ordination in 1856), 
the remembrance of that prayer came back to me, 
and with it the assurance that it had indeed been 
heard in heaven and answered, or my six years of 
life in that great school had never been to me the 
blessing that it proved. 

But this is not what I intended to relate when 
I began. It is only an introduction to the fol- 
lowing. 

It was in the same year, 1846, that a memorable 
event took place in the town of Rugby. Dr. Tait 
had su Dr. Arnold as head-master of 
Rugby in 1842. No one who has read Dr. 
Arnold’s Life can forget what a number of abuses 
he had to contend against, and how successfully 
he put down one after another of the injurious 
customs and practices which prevailed to the 
detriment of the school. But there were some 
practices, the prevalence of which was too strong 
even for Dr. Arnold. With these it remained for 
Dr. Tait to deal as best he could. One of these 
vas the immemorial custom of a grand disturbance 
on the Fifth of November. 

The time-honoured custom for many a long 
year had been the following. In the centre of 
the town of Rugby there was, and is, a square, 
opposite the principal inn, and immediately in 
front of the chief bookseller’s shop. In this 
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square the practice was for a huge bonfire to be 
erected, by the lads and young men of the town, 
on the Fifth of November ; and then, when evening 
fell, and all was ready, just when the makers of the 
great heap of fuel were about to enjoy their expected 
merriment, the more riotous portion of the school 
came down in a body and lit the bonfire instead 
of them, taking it literally out of their hands—not, 
it may be supposed, without many a “free fight ” 
and many a desperate scuffle. 

What had happened in connection with this in 
previous years I was not there to see ; but this is 
what I saw in 1846. In the course of the afternoon 
I found myself in the usual place where the foot- 
ball proceedings—in school phrase denominated 
*“ Punt about ”—-ordinarily went forward ; and, to 
my surprise, scarcely any one was there. When I 
asked how this was, I was told that “everybody 
had gone to see the bonfire.” It is not to be 
wondered at that I went too. It was just beginning 
to be dusk. I went down Sheep Street, and 
past the Horse Shoes, and soon found myself 
in the crowd, close to the great bonfire in the 
square, 

An excellent erection it was, all ready for light- 
ing, as soon as the signal should be given. But 
the signal had not yet been given ; and on opposite 
sides of the square stood the two opposing parties, 
in close contact with each other, and each resolute, 
ready for the fray. I seem to see it now—the 
eager faces of the boys in the school, keen with 
excitement, determined to carry out the traditional 
policy of their schoolfellows, and the town boys, 
equally determined to hold their own, and do 
battle, as well they might, for their rights in the 
matter. 

Such was the scene, and such the critical 
moment, when what did our eyes see! At the 
other opening, where the principal street, which 
leads down from the school, joins the square, 
suddenly appeared, riding slowly into the crowd, 
a group of horsemen. Every eye was at once 
turned in this direction. Who were these horse- 
men? 

Riding calmly down upon the scene, just when 
the fun was about to begin! Who should they 
be? They were Dr. Tait himself, the formidable 
head-master, and a group of his lieutenants, the 
assistant-masters of the school. ‘Then what fol- 
lowed? With perfect dignity and self-possession, 
the head-master was seen to rise in his stirrups, 
to lift his right hand with his riding-whip high in 
the air, and to exclaim—his powerful voice ringing 
through the square—these memorable words : 
“Every boy who does not go instantly back to 
his boarding-house will be expelled to-morrow 
morning.” 
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The effect, as may be supposed, was electrical. 
There was no resisting a display of authority like 
this. Within ten minutes from that time, every 
boy in the school had quietly gone back to his 
“House” and his “Study”; and the town boys 
were left in undisturbed possession of the field. 

Never again was there a Fifth of November 
fight at Rugby : and probably the bonfires of the 
future were innocent and harmless enough, till 
they, too, in process of time, passed away, and the 
stirring scenes of the past can scarcely be believed 
by the present generation. I think this scene is 
worth relating, as showing the kind of person the 
future Archbishop was, when in charge of this 
great school. 


The second reminiscence that I should like to 
recall is a very different one indeed. It is a 
remembrance, not of Dr. Tait himself, but of the 
affection felt for him—of the devotion and warmth 
of feeling which he was capable of inspiring in 
those who came much under his influence, and 
felt the force of his character. 

In the year 1849 Dr. Tait accepted the Deanery 
of Carlisle. The present Bishop of Rochester 
and Canon Benham have described, in the Life of 
the Archbishop, how the Rugby boys intensely 
venerated their head-master, and how, in their 
loyalty and enthusiasm, when he was leaving them, 
they unyoked the horses from his carriage and drew 
him and his family, with spontaneous devotion, 
all down the long road that leads to the station at 
Rugby. No one who was there, as I was, can 
ever forget the scene—the emotion felt by all, and 
felt most of all by the head-master himself, when 
he stood up in the carriage at the station gates, 
and, taking off his hat, said in the well-known 
solemn voice, “My boys, good-bye, God bless 
you! I can say no more.” 

Exactly the same affection gathered round him 
in his Deanery at Carlisle. The single instance I 
should like to give of this is as follows. All who 
know anything of the Archbishop know that, in the 
spring of 1856, the heart of all the country was moved 
with sympathy when his five little daughters were 
at one time taken from him, and laid in one grave 
in Stanwix Churchyard, just outside the walls 
of the city. Very tender was the sympathy shown, 
and permanent expression of it was given in the 
beautiful five-light window in Carlisle Cathedral, 
which commemorates those five pure, innocent 
lives. 

It was in the summer of 1860 that I first spent 
any time in Carlisle. I was on a visit to a much 
respected clergyman in the city, the vicar of one 
of the chief churches, and an old College friend of 
my own. The Dean of Carlisle was then Dean 
Close, and it was four years since Dr. Tait had left 
the city on being appointed Bishop of London. 
I knew how highly he had been respected in 
Carlisle, and I knew how much public sympathy 
had been drawn out towards him and his family by 
the sad sorrow which had fallen on his closing days 
there ; but I was not prepared for the deep-seated 
affection which I found. 

The clergyman with whom I was staying had, 
in addition to his Sunday and week-day services in 


church, a week-day service in a large parochial 
schoolroom. It fell to my lot to take this service 
one week-day evening, and I found on entering 
the schoolroom a large and intelligent congrega- 
tion. The service began with praise and prayer, 
and was the usual Church of England service, 
closing with an extempore address founded on a 
passage of Holy Scripture. ‘The passage on which 
I had thought of addressing the people was the 
beautiful advice of Eliphaz the Temanite to the 
patriarch Job, when he says, “Acquaint now thyself 
with Him, and beat peace.” The congregation had 
joined heartily in the singing, had listened atten- 
tively to the reading of scripture, had knelt and 
repeated r-verently the prayers. All had gone on 
as a devoutly conducted service should, till the 
address began. When I began to speak of the 
words of Eliphaz to Job, I, all unconscious of 
what would follow, in order to enforce the meaning 
of the passage, spoke of the sorrows that had, in 
the mysterious providence of God, befallen the 
patriarch, and which led to the conversations with 
his three friends. I spoke of the succession of 
calamities that had come upon the good man ; of the 
“sheep,” and of the “great fire ;” of the “camels,” 
and the Chaldeans coming in “three bands ;” and 
then I spoke of the “sons and daughters in their 
eldest brother’s house.” 

All had gone well so far ; the people listened, 
and were prepared to profit by the wise and touch- 
ing advice, that in every trouble man should 


“acquaint himself with God, and be at peace.” 
3ut, having spoken thus of the great sorrow of Job, 


having necessarily made allusion to the sudden 
death of his “seven sons and his three daughters,” 
all unwittingly I said, “ You in this city have seen 
something of a like sorrow to this ; four years ago 
a scene not unlike this was witnessed under the 
shadow of your own cathedral.” 

How little I knew what the effect would be! 
Had I known it, never should I have spoken those 
words. It was just as if I had opened afresh a 
sore and grievous wound that had been scarcely 
healed. Instantly it seemed as if every eye in that 
room was filled with tears, and sobs and cries arose 
from every quarter of the building. 

It was utterly impossible to proceed. I had 
touched a spring that had set all hearts beating. 
The room became a veritable Bochim, a place of 
tears. Why was this? Was the grief of which I 
had spoken—or rather had barely begun to speak 
a personal grief to any one there? ‘The people in 
that room were all humble people, classed probably 
amongst the poorest in the city. None of them 
were in any way connected with the family at the 
Deanery, to which reference had been made. 
Why should an allusion to the sorrow which had 
befallen the Dean of their cathedral touch all their 
hearts to the quick like this? There can be only 
one answer. It was because of the large place 
which that Dean had held in their hearts when 
he was among them. They had loved him and 
reverenced him, till his joys and sorrows had be- 
come theirs: and when those five little opening 
blossoms had been gathered from the Deanery 
garden, to bloom in a better soil above, leaving so 
sore a blank behind in that sad home, these kindly 
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hearts had mourned as if the grief was theirs, and, 
though four years had intervened, the mere allusion 
to it was enough to open all their grief afresh. 
Never, either before or since, has it been my lot to 
see any parallel to this, of the hold which one 
strong character can have over the hearts of others, 
so as to exemplify, because it cannot be otherwise, 
the words of the Apostle, that when “one member 
suffers, all the members suffer with it,” and they 
“weep with those that weep.” 


The third reminiscence that I would relate is of 
a wholly different kind from either of these. It is 
of a scene, never to be forgotten by those who 
witnessed it, which illustrates the marvellous dis- 
cretion and tact, the calm confidence and self- 
possession, of the late Archbishop, under circum- 
stances which would have proved particularly 
trying to most people, and would have led an un- 
guarded person to “speak unadvisedly with his 
It was in the early days of Archbishop 
l'ait’s London episcopate, soon after he began his 
residence at Fulham. Full of energy in everything, 
he soon threw all the weight of his great influence 
as Bishop of London, not only into the many plans 
to benefit the home heathen in his vast London 
diocese, but into the missionary efforts to reach 
the far more numerous heathen abroad. He had 
always been interested in the work of the Church 
Missionary Society. When Henry Fox, the pupil 
of Arnold, and the first representative of Rugby 
School in the mission field, had died in 1848, it was 
mainly through Dr. ‘Tait’s influence that the fund 
which still perpetuates his memory was commenced 
in the school at Rugby, a fund which has brought 
great blessing on the school in keeping before the 
eyes of successive generations of Rugbeians the 
noble example of their devoted schoolfellow. 

As Bishop of London, Dr. ‘Tait found himself 
brought into much closer connection with the 
mission work. From his first ordination onwards, 
year by year, the candidates trained by the Church 
Missionary Society came regularly before him, and 
were examined by himself and his chaplains. He 
took the greatest interest in these young men. 
He was interested in their past history and in 
their training, and he followed their subsequent 
career with deepest sympathy. In the year 1859 
he preached the annual sermon before the Society 
at its great anniversary service in St. Bride’s 
Church, Fleet Street, and on several occasions he 
spoke warmly in behalf of the Society’s work at its 
vast anniversary gatherings in Exeter Hall. 

It was on one of these occasions that the scene 
occurred which lives in my memory. The Earl of 
Chichester was, as usual, in the chair ; and among 
the speakers was that splendid champion of Pro- 
testant and Reformation principles, Dr. McNeile of 
Liverpool. No one who has heard Dr. McNeile 
can ever forget the striking presence of the man, 
his tall figure and his snow-white hair ; still less can 
he forget his burning eloquence. Of all the speakers 
of those days no one was more popular in Exeter 
Hall than he ; to no one else did the audience 
listen with such eager interest—unless it be with 
the single exception of Hugh Stowell. It happened 
to be a time of peculiar difficulty for the new Bishop 


lips.” 


of London. It was the commencement of what 
proved the life-long struggle of his episcopate—-his 
controversy with what has been since called Ritual- 
ism. ‘The leading clergymen whose names were 
prominent in this connection were Mr. Bennett, of 
St. Barnabas’, Pimlico, and the Hon. and Rev. 
Robert Liddell, of St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, both 
of which churches were in his diocese. Within a 
few months of his consecration Bishop Tait had to 
sit as assessor to hear Mr. Liddell’s appeal to the 
Privy Council, and the decision of the Council was 
given with the concurrence of himself and the then 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. J. B. Sumner. 

The decision was emphatic enough in many 
respects : it required Mr. Liddell to remove a stone 
“altar” from his church and to substitute a wooden 
“table” ; it obliged him to remove an illegal cross 
which he had erected in the church, and to alter 
several other matters which had been objected to. 
But in the eyes of many persons the Privy Council’s 
decision had not gone far enough in the Protestant 
direction, and Dr. McNeile was not the person to 
be unobservant of this. Finding himself on the 
same platform with the Bishop of London, who 
was known to have publicly concurred in the judg- 
ment, he could not let the opportunity slip of 
speaking out his mind. 

And right earnestly he spoke it, utterly regardless 
of what any man thought. Very striking was the 
scene, as the old man eloquent waxed warm with 
his subject. Tall, and erect, and stately, his clear 
voice ringing through the great hall, he kept the 
audience spell-bound, as he spoke of the blessings 
of the Reformation, the immense importance of 
being faithful to the Protestant principles of our 
religion, the responsibility which rested upon our 
leaders the Bishops, and the need there was in the 
times in which we were, of no “ moderate” and 
doubtful policy, but of men of firm principle and 
ardent temperament, who would yield not an inch 
to these new innovations, but would die rather than 
diverge by a hair’s breadth from the traditions of 
our Protestant Church. When the old man, with 
his striking face and his beautiful white hair, at last 
sat down, amidst a torrent of applause, all eyes in- 
stinctively turned to the Bishop of London. Every 
one felt that the words spoken had been specially 
intended for, and aimed at, him; and not a few 
found their hearts beating within them as they 
wondered how he could possibly reply. There 
seemed nothing that he could say to turn the edge 
of this tremendous criticism. 

Then what happened was this. The Bishop of 
London rose immediately, as Dr. McNeile sat 
down. You could see by every movement of his 
face how keenly he felt the personal allusion to 
himself, and how anxiously he realised that much 
depended on his answer. He placed his right hand 
firmly on the broad rail in front of him, and in the 
calm, deliberate tones so characteristic of him, 
pointedly, slowly, weighing every word, but with a 
nervous tremor all the same, by no means usual to 
him, in his voice, he said—pausing almost between 
each word and the next—“ My Lord, it needs no 
little courage—after the eloquent and admirable 
address to which we have just listened—to stand 
before this audience, as I do now, and avow 
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myself, as I most certainly do, a ‘moderate 
man’ !” 

Certainly the effect was electric, throughout that 
vast audience, as these words were spoken. It 
seemed to make people hold their breath. And 
the next sentence was, “‘ Do you ask me why I do 
so confidently say so? I answer, because I read 
in my Bible, in the fourth chapter of the Epistle 
to the Philippians, the grand, familiar words, ‘ Let 
your “ moderation” be known unto all men. The 
Lord is at hand.’ ” 

I cannot recall how he proceeded. But this was 
enough. The calm, quiet dignity with which the 
words were spoken, the perfect self-possession, the 
utter absence of irritation or annoyance, in look, or 
tone, or gesture, immensely impressed the audience. 
And when you saw, as you did, the Bishop stretch 
out his hand to shake hands with the tall, dignified 
man who had proved so eloquent an opponent, and 


who was standing beside him, you could not help 
immensely admiring both the men, and feeling 
that, in their heart of hearts, they must greatly 
admire each other. 

Utterly different certainly they were ; the one an 
ardent, impulsive, immensely earnest and enthusi- 
astic Irishman ; the other a calm, self-contained, 
cautious, calculating Scotchman. But they both 
did splendid work for God in their day. And the 
Christian temper, the perfect self-control, the 
charity which “ suffereth long and which is not easily 
provoked,” which our eyes had seen that day, cer- 
tainly proved an unspoken sermon to many hearts 
in the diocese of London, and made them feel 
that they had in their Bishop one who was a born 
leader of men, who was worthy of their utmost 
confidence, and under whose guidance they might 
go bravely forward to do battle with the sin and 
evil of their time. 


A Will Ballad. 


(FROM THE FRENCH OF GUSTAVE NADAUD.) 


In the heart of a country wild, 
Where the unbelievers be, 
Was a king so good and wise, — 
Long, long ago lived he: 

He was kind as a father is, 

And rich as the earth, ywis. 
Turn the mill, 
Not yet hav 


turn the mill, Jack ; 
1 filled my sack, 


But his subjects they rebelled 
Against his majesty, 
And drove him from the throne, 
Nobody knoweth why : 
From town to town he past ; 
A mill was his shelter at last. 
Turn the mill, turn the mill, Jack; 
Not yet have I fill:d my sack. 


Nor glory nor fear had he, 

This king, as he worked alway ; 
No murmur lived on his lips ; 

This miller he sang all day ; 
And all night he slumbered deep : 
Of yore could he never sleep. 

Turn the mill, turn the 
Net yet have I filled my 


But once on a day there came, 

Of those who had driven him awa 
A host of folk to his cote, 

For changeable souls are they : 
** Take back the crown for thine head 
‘‘ Nay! I give it to you, instead !” 
Turn the mill, turn the mill, J 


Not yet have I filled 


“© My wile is a miller’s wife, 

And millers my sons shall be: 
The water runs in the stream ; 

The corn in the field grows free : 
** All else doth change,” he said ; 


«* But aye is there need of bread !” 


Stop the mill, stop the mill, Jack ; 


J, 


For now I have filled my sack. 


E. H, HICKEY, 





LORD ABERDEEN. 


ee more reasons than one, it is highly probable 
that many readers will find the sketch of Lord 
Aberdeen the most interesting biography in 
the series of “The Prime Ministers of Queen 
Victoria.” He never attained the elevation in 
popularity achieved by several of those who, during 
his lifetime, reached the highest political office. 
There has been, at any rate to the men of this 
generation, an atmosphere of mystery about him. 
Men have wondered how he gained his undoubted 
power, and why in the crisis of the war with Russia 
he used it as he did. This brief, well-written, and 
most interesting biography, the work of his son, 
Sir Arthur Gordon, makes many things plain that 
were previously obscure, because, to use his bio- 
grapher’s words, “ both the public and private life 
of Lord Aberdeen were, generally speaking, com- 
paratively hidden. Of those who have filled 
situations so prominent, few have come less dis- 
tinctly under public observation.” 

We do not purpose even sketching in outline 
the details of his life or the record of his public 
services. Into the long and somewhat tangled 
political story of his time this is neither the place 
Our aim is rather 


nor the opportunity to enter. 
to catch a few features of a truly noble and real 
personality. 

As most readers know, the Aberdeen family have 
during the present century had their full share of 


the sorrows and trials of life. Lord Aberdeen 
himself had to drink many a bitter cup. Born in 
1784, left, with five brothers and one sister, 
an orphan in 1795, neglected by his grandfather, 
who should have been his natural protector, Lord 
Haddo was practically adopted by Henry Dundas, 
afterwards Lord Melville. At the age of fourteen, 
acting under Scotch law, he nominated Mr. Pitt 
and Lord Melville as his guardians. ‘They accepted 
the charge, and arranged for his education at 
Harrow and Cambridge. He lived for many years 
alternately with his guardians. Soon after coming 
of age he visited Haddo, and though at first 
tempted to abandon so cheerless and unpromising 
a home, finally came to the conviction, upon which 
he acted throughout life, “that it was his duty not 
to abandon but to improve the territorial posses- 
sions to which he owed his place in the world ; 
not to desert those living under his influence, but 
to aid them in their progress upward to civilisation 
and comfort.” 

He married in 1805 Lady Catherine Hamilton, 
eldest daughter of the Marquess of Abercorn, a 
woman of very great beauty, who ardently returned 
his passionate devotion. “For a few short years 
his happiness was now brilliant and unclouded. 
It was then lost for ever.” In 1812 Lady Aber- 
deen died. “ From the day of her funeral to that 
of his own death, nearly fifty years later, he con- 
stantly wore mourning for her. For more than a 


year he kept a record in Latin of her almost daily 
appearance to him in visions. “ Vidi.” “Vidi, sed 
obscuriorem.” “ Verissima, dulcissima imago.” 

For some years Lord Aberdeen was engaged in 
foreign embassies during the most troublous 
period of this century. In 1815 Lord Abercorn suc- 
ceeded in bringing about a marriage between Lord 
Aberdeen, his son-in-law, and Lady Hamilton, 
his daughter-in-law, the widow of his son, Lord 
Hamilton. Though devoid of the strong feeling 
of his first marriage, this turned out happily for 
both. It was during this period of his life that 
Lord Aberdeen became Foreign Minister in the 
Duke of Wellington’s Cabinet. But at the same 
period the clouds of domestic trouble lowered 
upon him. In 1829 his youngest daughter by his 
first wife, Alice, died at the age of twenty, the 
other two having predeceased her. “For some 
days afterwards he shut himself up at the Foreign 
Office absolutely alone. None of the children of 
his Catherine now remained alive. One by one 
they had faded before his eyes through long periods 
of pain and suffering. ‘I have known many 
sorrows, he wrote; but from those sorrows he 
sought to draw their true lesson.” In 1833 Lady 
Aberdeen died, and the next spring her only 
daughter, Frances. It is no wonder that Lord 
Aberdeen wrote to an old and intimate friend : 
“You must not think me churlish or insensible if 
I shun even your society at this moment. There 
are some misfortunes which are too great for 
speech.” 

Trained thus in the school of sorrow, Lord 
Aberdeen learned patience, forbearance, kindliness 
in judging others, and enabled his biographer, 
who also acted as his private secretary during his 
Premiership, to make the very remarkable state- 
ment, that “after reading thousands of his public 
and private letters it became apparent that they 
never contained any ill-natured remark about 
others, or any story told to another's prejudice.” 

Lord Aberdeen played a somewhat prominent 
part in connection with what is known as the 
Disruption of the Scottish Church, and the story 
of what he did throws much light upon that sub- 
ject, which to the ordinary English mind is 
enveloped in so many misconceptions. Most will 
agree that “the ignorance of even well-informed 
people in the southern part of Great Britain as to 
Scottish affairs was, at the beginning of the century, 
almost total, and even half a century ago was sur- 
prisingly great. Since that time it has probably 
diminished, but it cannot be denied that it is still 
great.” And upon no subject is this ignorance 
and confusion of mind greater than upon Scottish 
ecclesiastical affairs. In 1834 Dr. Chalmers induced 
the Assembly of the Church of Scotland to pass what 
became known as the Veto Act, giving a majority 
of parishioners the power to veto any appointment 
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to a living by the patron. In 1838 the House of 
Lords finally decided that this veto was illegal, 
and forbade its exercise. 

This decision led to the great disruption of 
1843. Lord Aberdeen, who, “though he chose to 
style himself a Presbyterian,” and was for ten years 
a lay representative in the General Assembly, 
“cannot be said to have personally belonged to 
that communion.” He took, however, a very 
lively interest in Scotch ecclesiastical affairs, and 
proposed to meet the difficulty by a Bill practically 
giving the Presbyteries the right of veto to a 
presentation. This Dr. Chalmers was at first 
inclined heartily to support, but in the course of 
subsequent negotiations he was brought into a 
hostile attitude, and the only hopeful chance of 
averting disruption disappeared. There may be 
room for doubting whether Sir Arthur Gordon’s 
picture of that stormy time is accurate in all 
particulars, but there can hardly be a doubt that 
the careful perusal of this chapter will enable the 
reader to obtain an intelligent view of the whole 
controversy. Meanwhile, the growth in Scotland of 
the desire for a total abolition of patronage, and the 
overthrow of the Melbourne Government in Parlia- 
ment, killed not only Lord Aberdeen’s Bill, but all 
other attempts to deal with the difficulty. On May 
25, 1842, the General Assembly passed the famous 
“claim of right,” and in November all who voted 
for this pledged themselves to secede from the 
Church if their “claim” was not granted, and in 
May 1843, the ever-memorable secession, headed 
by Dr. Chalmers, took place. Lord Aberdeen’s 
Act was passed in 1843, and although it did 
nothing to conciliate the seceders, it remained in 
force until patronage in the Scotch Church was 
abolished by the Act of 1874. 

A very special interest attaches to this first pub- 
lished sketch of Lord Aberdeen’s life, fron the 
glimpses it gives us of his relations to the public 
men of the first half of this century, to his 
colleagues, and to the Queen. In the light of the 
history of the last fifty years, the following, written 
in January 1835, when Lord Aberdeen was Co- 
lonial Secretary, possesses special interest. ‘ In 
consequence of the defeat of my Under Secretary, 
I have been obliged to appoint another. I have 
chosen a young man whom I did not know, and 
whom I never saw, but of whose good character 
and abilities I had often heard. He is young 
Gladstone, and I hope he will do well. He has 
no easy part to play in the House of Commons, 
but it is a fine opening for a young man of talent 
and ambition, and places him in the way to 
highest distinction. He appears to be so amiable 
that I am sure I shall like him.” 

Mr. Gladstone has in turn put on record his 
remembrance of that interview. “I well re- 
member that before I had been three minutes with 
him all my apprehensions had melted away like 





snow in the sun; and I came away from that in- 
terview, conscious indeed—as who could fail to 
be conscious—of his dignity, but of a dignity so 
tempered by a peculiar purity and gentleness, and 
so associated with impressions of his kindness, and 
even friendship, that I believe I thought more 
about the wonder of his being at that time so mis- 
understood by the outer world, than about the new 
duties and responsibilities of my new office.” 

Mr. Gladstone has also enriched the volume 
with a beautiful sketch of the character of his 
former chief, from which we have room for one or 
two extracts : “I will name the following charac- 
teristics, one and all of which were more pro- 
minent in him than in any public man I ever 
knew : mental calmness ; the absence (if, for want 
of better words, I may describe it bya negative) of 
all egotism ; the love of exact justice ; a thorough 
tolerance of spirit; and last and most of all an 
entire absence of suspicion. . All the qualities 
and parts in which he was great were those that 
are the very foundation stones of our being ; as 
foundation stones they are deep, and as being 
deep they are withdrawn from view. . . . There 
was a certain region of character that was, so to 
speak, all his own ; and there other men do seem 
more or less dwarfed beside him. In the com- 
bination of profound feeling with a calmness of 
mind equally profound, of thorough penetration 
with the largest charity, in the total suppression 
and exclusion of self from his reckonings and 
actions—in all this we may think him supreme, and 
yet have a broad array of good and noble qualities 
in which he may have shared variously with others. 
There are other secrets of his character and inner 
life into which I do not pretend to have penetrated. 
It always seemed to me that there was a treasure- 
house within him which he kept closed against the 
eyes of men.” 

Words like these help us to understand what 
the Queen meant when she wrote in 1855, on the 
occasion of Lord Aberdeen’s visit to Windsor to 
receive the Order of the Garter very shortly after 
his resignation : “The day he became her Prime 
Minister was a very happy one to her; and 
throughout his ministry he has ever been the 
kindest and wisest adviser, One to whom she could 
apply for advice on all, and trifling occasions even. 
This she is sure he will still ever be, but the losing 
him as her first adviser in her Government is very 
painful . . . . . The Queen is sure that the Prince 
and herself may ever rely on his valuable support 
and advice in all times of difficulty, and she now 
concludes with the expression of her warmest 
thanks for all his kindness and devotion, as well as 
of her unalterable friendship and esteem.” 

And on another occasion the Queen spoke of 
“that great spirit of fairness, justice, and unflinching 
singleness of purpose, which so eminently distin 
guish our kind and valued friend, Lord Aberdeen.” 


S90 
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How far is it desirable to depict and 
analyse crime in works of fiction? 
This is a difficult question ; but we 


Crime in 

Fiction. 
would boldly answer: “Let the description of 
wickedness have as small a place as_ possible.” 
The popular tendency is, indeed, quite in the 
opposite direction. Books are now written, read, 
and discussed, in which almost every kind of dark 
deed is depicted ; many of these being brilliant 
and clever books, and some of them even written 
with a moral intention. 

There are not lacking persons who defend the 
multiplication of such works. ‘Seeing that such 
and such evils exist in actual fact, why should they 
not be written about?” says one. “The horror 
with which crime is often invested in a story 
would have a deterrent effect on its readers,” says 
another. Specious arguments, but surely false 
ones. Doubtless the mode of presentment of vice 
makes an immense difference to the moral effect 
which its relation produces. But we hold to our 
conviction that, in general, such presentment is in 
itself harmful. It is the proper function of art to 
provide for contemplation objects of beauty, not of 
horror ; and this because the human mind has a 
constant tendency to assimilate itself to whatever 
it contemplates. The mind perpetually and in- 
voluntarily recurs to whatever has once definitely 
occupied its attention. ‘Thus, the perusal of details 
of crime must fill the mind with corresponding 
images ; and although these may at first be re- 
garded with loathing, familiarity gradually but 
certainly lessens the dislike. So, touching pitch, 
we inevitably acquire some degree of blackness. 

It is a very different thing, when, in the course 
of daily duty, we are obliged, in order to help the 
sinner, to acquaint ourselves with details of his 
sin. The moral effort involved in seeking to raise 
our fallen brother will preserve our own minds 
from defilement. ‘There is no such antidote for 
those who become intimate with crime through 









A MEDLEY OF 


OPINION AND CRITICISM. 


the pages of a novel. If we choose to take our 
airing beside a foul ditch, we must expect the 
attacks of typhoid fever; if we eat garbage, we 
must expect cholera ; and if we read horrible or 
unclean stories we must expect in time to develop 
moral disease. 

If, on the contrary, we wish for minds high, 
noble, and pure, and consequently elevating, en- 
nobling, and purifying in the influence they diffuse, 
let us, at the risk of a few sneers, put in practice 
the apostle’s maxim: ‘“ Whatsoever things are 
pure, whatsoever things are lovely, . think on 
these things.”—E. M. Y. 


Once on a day to call a woman 
“womanly” was to bestow on her 
the crown of praise; but we have 
changed all that. We have the doctor-woman, the 
lawyer-woman, the orator-woman, the journalist 
woman, very much with us; but the female woman 
—as a simple-minded American citizen lately re- 
marked—is fast becoming as hard to find as the 
dodo. Has anybody reflected on the serious con 
sequences to English literature that will ensue if 
this sort of thing is to go on? What is to become 
of the poet’s stock-in-trade, all those endearing 
epithets and charming similes with which, from 
time immemorial, he has sung in praise of lovely) 
woman? They will not only cease to be appro 
priate, they will become affronting. The woman 
of the future will neither deserve nor desire to be 
called an angel; deprive the rhymesters of this 
word alone, and what a serious blow you inflict on 
them! Take away star, and gazelle, and fawn, put 
the pen through every phrase that stands for grace 
and timidity, gentleness, modesty, helplessness, 
and think how seriously you handicap the poor 
scribbler ! Those humble but useful friends of the 
literary toiler, the dictionaries of quotations, will 


The Woman 
of the Future. 
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gather dust upon the shelves; Shakespeare and 
the other dead and gone masters will, in great part, 
cease to be intelligible. When woman is no longer 
“diverse” from man, but a second and bolder 
edition of him, there will not be adjectives enough 
to go round. Some few terms indeed, such as 
“the weaker vessel,” “the better half,” “the gentler 
sex,” will change hands, to the confusion of the few 
old-fashioned people who cannot get over their 
early prejudices. But another generation will put 
all that to rights, and we shall have Bowdlerised 
editions of standard prose and poetry, with ex- 
planatory notes for the use of schools !—k. 


The weak and foolish like to be 
thought influential and _ powerful. 
Those who have influence and power 
would hide them if they could, and do keep them 
in the dark as far as they may. For, if the flatterer 
find them out and breathe on them, they are 
blighted.—1. F. M. 


Concealing a 
Matter, 


Don’t let us be too hard on the people 
who have no alternative except to 
push or be brushed aside. Depend 
on it, they would prefer to come to the front with- 
out resorting to clbow or fist ; but in this crowded 
world there is no room for everybody in the front 
row, and in the fight for supremacy the surface of 
delicacy gets rather smudged. That alone should 
ensure our pity for the pushers. Jt is such a 
splendid thing to keep the bloom of one’s scruples 
intact.—K. 


A Plea for the 
Pushers. 


I don’t think middle-aged people 
make enough out of the bond of 
their common experiences, with all the attendant 
possibilities of sympathy.—1. F. M. 


A Real Bond. 


The world must indeed be shaken 
very much upside down if it be 
necessary to employ sheer force to 
put people back into their proper places! It is 
said that one of the great admirals, when he heard 
of a mutiny on a vessel, always exclaimed, “ What 
have the officers been doing ?”—1. F. M. 


Causes of 
Discontent. 


There are two phrases which seem 
at first sight to have no sort of con- 
nection, and yet, examined closely, 


Two Ill-used 
Phrases, 


prove to be near relatives. For isn’t “ putting 
two and two together” the first step towards 
“picking a man to pieces”? This sets one 
wondering how it is that certain expressions are 
never used save to convey a suggestion of un- 
pleasantness. For instance, this very process of 
mental arithmetic—this addition of two and two— 
do we ever employ it when it is our neighbour's 
hidden virtues we are bent on summing? Then 
again, when we speak of a woman “getting herself 
talked about,” it is never her good deeds we are 


extolling. Surely it is a sad slur upon the fashion- 
able section of the world that in order to be 
famous there one must needs be notorious.—kK. 


How inanimate objects work them- 
selves into the texture of our lives! 
There was something more than a 
Malapropism in the speech of the old woman 
who refused to part from her ancient hourglass 
because “it was the only ve/ative of her mother 
which was left.”—1. F. M. 


Inanimate 
Objects. 


Mr. Wallace, whose authority on such 
a subject is not to be questioned, says 
that, in spite of the splendour of tropical plants, 
England is the country for masses of colour. In 
the months of April and May the bright beauty of 
our English landscape is, 1 think, in its prime. 
Then the hedgerows are snowed over with haw- 
thorn blossoms, the heaths are brilliant with 
golden brown, the banks and coppices are 
covered with primroses, violets, and the lesser 
celandine ; horse chestnuts and wild cherry trees 
are in bloom, apple orchards make bewitching 
pictures, and so do our cottage gardens, with their 
syringas, lilacs, and laburnums, tulips, hyacinths, 
and wallflowers. In the woods, too, there is every 
variety of hue, from the light green of the larch 
to the red buddings of the beech, from the yellow 
hue of the young oak leaves to the tender white of 
the anemone, interspersed in favoured places with 
a vast sheet of bluebells quite dazzling in their 
beauty. 

What has Autumn’s fiery finger to show that can 
compete with all this fulness of young life and 
loveliness? What is all its beauty but a record of 
decay? ‘There are no doubt charming studies of 
colouring in October which the artist knows how 
to use. For him the red leaves lying in the woods 
are a delight, he loves the mists upon the hills and 
the rich tints of the hedgerows, and every aspect 
of an October landscape that can supply a subject 
for his brush. And so the landscape-painter 
praises autumn, and forgets that over all the beauty 
which allures him broods the shadow of death. 

J. D. 


Spring Colour. 


Some one wrote an essay on “ Growing 
Old Gracefully,” and I suppose that 
the whole secret of such growth lies 
in the cultivation of the sweet unselfish spirit 
which makes living for others the great principle 
of life. The “graceful” old age will not be 
for ever occupied with its own weaknesses and 
ailments, but will rather consult the feelings and 
happiness of surrounding friends. The “grace- 
ful” old age will not croak over the supposed 
decadence of the present times. Even the old 
heathen of Rome scoffed at the “ /audator temports 
acti,” the praiser of past times. And even if the 
old man thinks concerning the young man, “ When 
I was your age Z should not have acted thus,” he 
will be loth to say it. Neither will the really 


Growing Old 
Gracefully. 
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“ graceful” old age be too much occupied with its 
own future. If the former part of life has been 
wisely spent, that matter will have been seen to ; 
and the quiet lovely life of the aged man or woman 
will be “at leisure from itself” ; and will be “ grace- 
ful” because it is full of gracious sympathy with 
others. It is remarkable how far human insight 
could go in this direction, even before the Christian 
revelation. ‘The old man in Cicero’s famous work 
had grown old gracefully when he still planted fruit- 
trees, not for himself, but, as he said, “ for the im- 
mortal gods,” through whose goodness he had 
himself eaten the fruit of trees which his fathers 
had planted.—v. v. 


Harmless Lt Seems but small praise to bestow 
Amusement, © any recreation—such, for example, 
as the practice of music—-to say that 
it affords “ harmless amusement ;” in reality, that is 
saying a great deal for it. We must consider the 
matter relatively as well as absolutely, and look 
not only to the amount of useful work which, con- 
ceivably, might be done in the time, and the re- 
creative purpose still be well served, but also at the 
extent to which moral and intellectual unloveliness 
and actual degradation wait upon many popular 
forms of amusement. <A cornfield yields more food 
than the village meadow, and a flower-garden is 
more beautiful than either; yet how much better 
is the plain green sod, with or without its daisies, 
than a litter of stones and dirt !—p. 


As the years roll on, and we become 
more and more entangled in the diffi- 
culties and prose of everyday life, I think we are 
sometimes inclined to look upon the imagination 
of children with longing, if not with envious, eyes. 
It is no longer possible for us to dwell, as they so 
often do, in the unattainable world of visions ; nor 
can we understand their power of “ making believe,” 
which so much adds to their happiness. The 
most that we can do is to follow them with falter- 
ing footsteps to the portals of fairyland. There 
regretfully must we acknowledge that the strains of 
elfin music find no echo in our hearts, and that 
the grey curtain of care separates us from the 
brightness and glowing colours of Queen Titania’s 
court. After all, though, there is consolation to be 
found, if we are saddened by the thought of the 
failure of our imaginative powers. Can we not 
remember how keen were the disappointments of 
our childish years? Then we always expected 
the unexpected. Our imagination: had then no 
bounds, and ‘so pleasures prepared for us by our 
elders too often failed to satisfy, because we had 
far outrun the limits of their ability to surprise us. 
Now all this is changed. We have not entirely 
outgrown the ways of childhood, even in our riper 
years, and still suffer ourselves to be carried away 
by imagination. True, to us she comes clad in 
sombre garb, and we shrink from the touch of her 
hand when siie would lead us towards some 
much longed-for issue of life. For we see nothing 
but the possible evils that lie across our path, and 


Imagination. 


lo! when the goal is reached, we find that the 
shadows were not so dark as our fancy had painted 
them. ‘Then comes the time when we must own 
that imagination has been a truer friend to us than 
to the children. Her surprises to her children of 
an older growth are rarely disappointing. Nay, 
are we not fain to cry, “ How much better than 
we expected ?” and are we not now content that 
the best has been kept till last? What matter if 
we have suffered by the way, if we find out at last 
that “sweet is pleasure after pain? ”—E. M. 


We must not expect to have our 
favours always repaid in our own 
coin. Your liberal, open-handed 
man, who is for ever treating others, sometimes 
feels aggrieved if they are not as ready to treat 
him in turn; your loving, effusive woman, who 
lavishes tender epithets on all around her, fancies 
her affection is not returned unless she receives as 
many endearments as she bestows—a manifestly 
unfair criterion, since we should compare our 
friends’ demeanour to us, not with ours to them; 
but with theirs to their friends in general. If we 
get the measure meted to others we have no cause 
to complain. 

Even when we seem to get ss consideration 
than others, as for instance where a favour or 
attention is only offered to us after some one else 
has refused it, we must not lay too much stress 
upon it, remembering that in such cases, as in a 
see-saw, one must always take the lower position, 
and that one might as well be ourselves as any one 
else. It is only when this treatment becomes 
habitual that we are justified in feeling ag- 
grieved.— H. B. 


The Measure 
meted. 


The birds that make their home with 
us in springand summer have returned, 
and their songs ring loud in every 
wood and field. Wonderful are the journeys they 
take to reach us. What instinct is implanted in 
these tiny voyagers that carries them on unerring 
wings from Africa to some chosen thicket in the 
heart of England? ‘The swallow, the swift, the 
martin, and some others, have been seen immediately 
on their arrival to fly straight to the spot where the 
last year’s nest was built, having travelled thousands 
of miles to reach it! A little redstart was known to 
have visited “the same garden for sixteen seasons 
in succession,” which practically included its whole 
life. Young birds of the first year are able to 
cross in safety a wide expanse of ocean, and to 
fly directly to the field or wood best suited to their 
needs. Very curious, too, it is to note the invari 
able direction in which the migration takes place. 
Without guide or compass, and possessing no 
speculative knowledge, the bird will go without 
deviation over mountain, plain, and ocean, along 
the route that leads to its new home. A young 
cuckoo, hatched in the nest of another bird, and 
receiving, therefore, no instruction whatever fron: 
its own parents (which, indeed, it has never seen), 
quits the land of its birth at the proper season, anc 
never fails to reach the country of its search !—! 


The Migration 
of Birds. 


min 





NOTES ON CURRENT SCIENCE, 


AN OPTICAL ILLUSION. 


Strange to say, some of the most curious of 
optical illusions are those produced in geometrical 
drawing by curves and angles which are mathe- 
matically correct. A sense impression is not the 
same when presented alone and when in connection 
with other related sense impressions. One of the 
best examples of these illusions has been recently 
given by Mr. R. T. Lewis, of Ealing. If a Gothic 
arch is unequally divided by a space between two 
vertical parallel lines, these lines will not only seem 
to diverge slightly where they intersect the lines of 
the arch, but the arch itself is caused to appear as 
if one half had slipped bodily down from the other 
to an extent equal to its own thickness. 








OPTICAL ILLUSION. THE CURVES OF THE ARCH MEET WITH 
PERFECT ACCURACY BEHIND THE PILLAR, 


In the figure given above it is almost impossible 
to believe that but for the intervention of the ver- 
tical interlinear space the two halves would meet 
perfectly with the apex at a. This particular op- 
tical illusion may actually be noticed not in- 
trequently in churches, where the chancel arch is 
intersected by an intervening pillar. It is plain 
from this that we cannot judge correctly the di- 
rection of lines independently of that of the angle 
whose side they form. ‘Those who have studied 
the well-known “Zéllner’s Figures” will call to 
mind many other illustrations. 


THE EXPRESSION OF THE 
INSECTS. 


EMOTIONS IN 


The remarkable power which insects possess of 
€xpressing emotions analogous to those of their 
human critics, the curious and threatening atti- 


INVENTION, AND DISCOVERY. 


tudes which some of them can assume, and the 
menacing sounds they utter, form one of the most 
interesting chapters in natural history, ancient and 
modern. ‘The later literature of the subject, from 
the wonderful éfertoire of the ever-popular Kirby 
and Spence, to the more scientific and recondite 
observations of Sir John Lubbock and his German 
collaborateurs, is annually growing in bulk and 
charm. Beetles, caterpillars, grasshoppers, bees, 
ants, and even slugs, are among the lowlier forms 
of life which are equipped with one or more of 
the means of emotional expression which we have 
mentioned. The hum of an angry bee is pro- 
verbial, and the wise keep out of the way of the 
irritated little creature whilst the mood is on. It 
may not be so well known that the variations in 
the tone of a bee’s voice have been somewhat 
carefully measured. For instance, the acute 
German naturalist Landois finds by experiment 
that a bee in the pursuit of honey hums continually 
and contentedly in A', and that a tired bee hums 
in E'. In one of the solitary bees the wing-tone 
goes up as high asG'. Many beetles have special 
organs for the production of sound. A remarkable 
case is that of the so-called “ bombardier beetles,” 
which, when attacked, discharge at the enemy an 
acrid fluid which, as soon as it comes in contact 
with air, explodes with a sound resembling a 
miniature gun. ‘The late lamented Professor West- 
wood, the Nestor of English entomologists, men- 
tions, on the authority of Burchell, that on one 
occasion, whilst resting for the night on the banks of 
one of the large South American rivers, he went out 
with a lantern to make an astronomical observation, 
accompanied by one of his black servant boys ; and 
as they were proceeding their attention was directed 
to numerous beetles running about upon the shore, 
which, when captured, proved to be specimens of 
a large species of Brachinus. On being seized, these 
beetles immediately began to play off their artillery, 
burning and staining the flesh of the capturer to 
such a degree that only a few specimens could be 
captured with the naked hand, and these left a mark 
which remained a considerable time. Upon ob- 
serving the whitish vapour with which the explosions 
were accompanied, the negro exclaimed in his 
broken English, with evident surprise, “ Ah, massa, 
they make smoke !” 

The frightful aspect assumed by certain insects 
is a passive means of defence, by which they strike 
beholders, especially children (who, alas! are too 
often their tormentors), with alarm, and thus fre- 
quently escape molestation. It is, however, probable 
that the threatening posture, prominent eyes, men- 
acing horns, and black and ominous spots on the 
head are of service against a much larger class of 
enemies, amongst whom the dreaded ichneumons 
may be reckoned. When, as is often the case, 
the creature, in addition to a terrifying attitude, 
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possesses the power of shooting forth a jet of acid 
with considerable force, it is still better equipped 
for the battle of life. A good example of such 
an insect is the caterpillar of one of the Kitten 
moths, known as the Puss Moth (see woodcut). 
This little creature is by no means uncommon. 
Its parents may be seen resting on the trunks of 
trees or on palings in May or early June, and the 
jarve or caterpillars will be found on their food- 
plant—the sallow, willow, or poplar—in the following 
month. We shall find the circular, dome-like eggs 
laid singly or in little groups on the upper side of 
the leaf. As the Puss Moth caterpillar grows, it 
gains a green ground-colour which harmonises well 
with the leaf and defies the detection of all but 
the expert and very observant. One may indeed 


search for a long time before finding it, although 
assured of its presence by the defoliated branches 


of the food-plant. 





PUSS MOTH WHEN UNDISTURBED. 


THE CATERPILLAR OF THE 


Mr. Poulton, r.R.s., who has given much at- 
tention to the various defences with which insects 
are provided, and whose specimens are generally 
one of the notable attractions of the Royal So- 
ciety’s annual sorrées, thus describes the terrifying 
attitude of the Puss Moth caterpillar when full 
grown. As soon as it is discovered and disturbed, 
it withdraws its head into the first body-ring and 
inflates itself. On the bright red margin of the 
ring are two intensely black spots, exactly in the 
appropriate position for eyes, and the whole ap- 
pearance is that of a large flat face. 





CATERPILLAR OF PUSS MOTH IN ITS TERRIFYING ATTITUDE. 


The effect is an intensely exaggerated caricature 


of the face of a vertebrate animal, which may 


well be alarming to the enemies of the caterpillar. 
When touched ever so lightly, this caterpillar at 
once assumes the terrifying attitude, and turns so 
as to present its full face to the enemy ; if touched 
on the other side or on the back, it instantly turns 
its face in the appropriate direction. In addition, 
this caterpillar is provided with the more aggressive 
function already alluded to. It has a large gland 
just beneath its mouth, from which, when molested, 
it shoots forth strong formic acid with considerable 


force. Glands for the secretion of these protective 
liquids are frequently found in caterpillars, and 
are probably of much commoner occurrence than 
has hitherto been suspected. 





CATERPILLAR OF SMALL ELEPHANT HAWK MOTH IN ITS 
TERRIFYING ATTITUDE AFTER BEING DISTURBED. 


The sense-organ of insects, on which they of 
course depend for their knowledge of the presence 
of an enemy, and the remarkable way in which 
eyes and ears are distributed over different parts of 
the body, is perhaps a still more fascinating chapter 
in natural history. Some of the later and more 
remarkable discoveries in this direction have already 
been dealt with in these pages.' 











AND FREEZING-ENGINES. 





FROZEN GASES 


The great Faraday is said to have declared in a 
moment of discouragement that some of the prob- 
lems of chemical physics on which his heart was set 
would probably never be solved upon this planet ; 
they seemed to belong to worlds of other tempera- 
tures, and to imply molecular conditions such as 
might be found on the airless moon or the outside 
planets of the solar system. In later days, the lively 
imagination of a Jules Verne has taken the great 
chemist and philosopher at his word, and imagi- 
nary journeys to the moon, Mars, and Mercury 
have been undertaken in the extra-terrestrial search 
which alone seemed to promise success. Yet it is 
owing to the splendid initiative of Faraday that 
one of the greatest, though temporarily unsuccess- 
ful, of his arduous undertakings—the liquefaction of 
the permanent gases—has now been accomplished. 
The seed cast upon the waters has appeared after 
many days. From the days of Davy and Faraday 
(especially from the years 1825 to 1845) down to 
the present year’s achievements of Dewar, the 
successive workers have felt the inspiration of the 
master. The names of Cailletet, Pictet, and 
Olzenski are conspicuous on the roll. By demon- 
strating the insufficiency of mere pressure to liquefy 
nitrogen, oxygen, and hydrogen, Faraday at once 
put his contemporaries on the right track. Nothing 
less than an enormous reduction of temperature, 
he contended, would suffice for the purpose. Ex- 
perimentalists must virtually take leave of the 
genial temperature of earth, and conduct their ex- 
periments, as it were, among the regions of frost- 
bound Neptune or Uranus, where probably what 
we call the permanent gases lie congealed on the 
surface as inert as hoar frost or solid ice. 

Faraday’s “more excellent way” has just been 
brilliantly vindicated by Professor Dewar at the 
Royal Institution. The story of the Titanic struggle 
with Nature on very unequal terms which the 


1 See the series of illustrated papers in the ‘‘ Leisure Hour ” 
for 1880, entitled ‘‘ Among the Microscopists: Animals with 
more than Two Eyes,” by Henry Walker, F.G.s. 
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FROZEN GASES AND 


lecturer there told his audience was a story of dogged 
and almost heroic perseverance. When Pictet of 
Geneva, some fifteen years since, accomplished a 
momentary reduction of hydrogen to the liquid 
condition, no one regarded this triumph in refrige- 
ration as more than a swccés d’estime. Even under 
Professor Dewar’s hands, liquid oxygen was, until 
the present year, produced in quantities too small 
and evanescent to admit of any exact determination 
of its properties. ‘The question still remained, could 
these extremely mobile gases, with their vibrating 
molecules, be put to rest for a sufficient time to 
allow of leisurely investigation? Could they, for 
instance, be precipitated from their invisible, 
vaporous condition as the vapour of the air is 
precipitated into visible snow? ‘To speak with 
more scientific accuracy, could an invisible cloud of 
metallic vapour be condensed as a solid—concen- 
trated perhaps intoa mere globule? As the gigantic 
Djinn in the “Arabian Nights,” whose stature 
reached up to heaven, could upon occasion be so 
condensed in bulk as to find ample room in a 
fisherman’s bottle, so, it was thought, could im- 
mense and diffuse volumes of oxygen when 
lowered in temperature find ample room in a still 
smaller bottle. 

Mere pressure, as we have already said, is not 
sufficient for the purpose. ‘The invisible molecules 
of the gas may be confined within a much narrower 
space by compression, and their velocity and mean 
path considerably reduced, but the enormous 
energy which remains will be inferred from the 
fact that when reduced by refrigeration to some 
180 degrees below the zero of our thermometers, 
oxygen is still in a boiling condition. It has to be 
reduced at least 30 additional degrees before it 
subsides into a tranquil liquid amenable to observa- 
tion and experiment. ‘The difficulties of keeping 
it in this condition for any time beyond the frac- 
tion of a second have hitherto been insurmountable, 
and it is in this direction that Professor Dewar's 
memorable victory has been won. During the 
whole of his lecture the professor kept a glass 
globe of the size of an egg filled with oxygen in a 
perfectly quiescent state below its boiling-point. 
The difference in temperature between the globe of 
liquid oxfgen and the air of the theatre in which 
the lecture was given was not less than 210 degrees 
Centigrade. 

We can only refer in a general way to the ex- 
tremely ingenious method by which Professor 
Dewar obtains his results. It consists of the em- 
ployment of intense cold and pressure combined. 
As we have seen, the double problem was to find 
some means of preventing the waste of a costly 
liquid and to keep it in a state of quiescence 
suitable for experiment. All the ordinary non- 
conducting devices proved useless; the oxygen 
must be in almost as isolated a condition as it it 
were on another planet where the normal tempera- 
ture is at least equal to 387 degrees of frost on 
our terrestrial Fahrenheit scale. Professor Dewar 
practically achieved this by the use of a very high 
vacuum, in which the containing vessel was 
centred. He thus prevented the influx of heat 
from the outside. No ordinary vacuum was of 
any use. Even the Sprengel pump employed by 
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Mr. Crookes for his vacuum tubes, which reduce 
the contained air to the hundred millionth of an 
atmosphere, were insufficient. Professor Dewar 
produces vacua measurable in several hundred 
thousand-millionths of an atmosphere—a degree of 
rarefaction which we might perhaps find in nature 
some two hundred miles above the surface of the 
earth, and near the limits at which meteorites first 
become visible, and certainly not far from the 
vacuum jacket which surrounds our globe. 

Thus obtained, liquid oxygen can be examined 
at comparative leisure. Its more obvious physical 
qualities are its beautiful colour (the blue of the 
sky), its high magnetic quality, and its characteristic, 
spectrum. Professor Dewar’s experiments upon it 
were optical, magnetic, thermal, and electrical. 

Those who look for the utilitarian value of the 
investigation will probably not have to wait long 
for results. Electrical science more especially 
is likely at once to benefit. It is found that 
pure metal reduced to these abnormally low 
temperatures increases in conducting power, per- 
fectly pure metals increasing in conductivity as 
the*temperature falls. Indeed, it would now seem 
that electricity would pass through a wire of pure 
metal in interstellar space absolutely without loss. 
Already, then, we are provided with a method of 
unapproached delicacy for determining the purity 
of metals. Moreover, these electrical experiments 
seem to demonstrate the absolute and indecom- 
posable character of at least some of the chemical 
elements, and that these much suspected entities 
do really differ in essential respects from what we 
callcompounds. At least they carry that difference 
unimpaired to the brink of the grave. 

“For it is matter 7 articulo mortis wpon which 
the audience were privileged to look at Professor 
Dewar’s memorable séance. At the temperatures 
they saw, chemical forces are in complete abeyance, 
and oxygen becomes as inert as nitrogen. <A few 
degrees lower and the last traces will disappear of 
that molecular motion which we call heat; the 
most mobile gas will be frozen into rigidity, and 
the properties by which we recognise matter will 
vanish. In a world at the temperature of that 
little bulb on the lecture-table, bergs of silvery 
potassium might float for ever untarnished upon 
seas of liquid oxygen. A little lower—only a 
little, though it is much to achieve—the rarest 
form of matter with which we have any acquaint- 
ance will in turn surrender that mysterious energy 
which for the present baffles our ablest experi- 
menters. At 270 degrees, or thereabouts, below 
zero Centigrade, hydrogen itself will give up the 
ghost, and matter as we conceive it will be dead.” 

It will be seen, then, how vast are the fields of 
inquiry which are being explored in the laboratory 
of the Royal Institution, and how promising are 
the results. It was fitting that the Royal Institution 
should be the scene of the newer revelations which 
are fully maintaining for a building so classic in 
physical science the eminent position won for it by 
Faraday. 

The production of artificial cold has during the 
last fifteen years become quite an important in- 
dustry. “Freezing machines” are now among the 
permanent requisites of civilised life. The refrigera- 
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tion of perishable articles of food for transport 
by ship stands first on the long list of commercial 
applications of the science. The problem was first 
solved by the construction of the Bell-Coleman 
air-machine, an apparatus so well thought out and 
perfected that in its first trial a cargo of meat of 
the value of £8,000 was transported across the 
Atlantic in a perfectly fresh condition. In the 
cold-air freezing-machines now employed on board 
ships for the transport of meat from Australia, 
New Zealand, and America, the meat is placed in 
large chambers, the walls of which are double, the 
interspace being filled with wood charcoal as a 
non-conducting material. <A jet of intensely cold 
air is delivered into the chamber at each stroke of 
the piston of the expansion cylinder, and the 
temperature of the chamber is thus kept at or near 
the freezing-point during the whole voyage. 
Another interesting application of cooling by 
means of solutions which have a very low freezing- 
point has lately been made in mines. One of the 
greatest difficulties which can o¢cur in the operation 


THE CULTURE AND PREPARATION OF LIQUORICE. 


BY JOHN R. JACKSON, A.L. 





‘THE disappearance of native plants from certain 
| localities is a subject that has been taken up 

with more or less vigour and from different 
points of view for many years past. First we have 
the justifiable outcry of all lovers of nature against 
the wanton or wholesale extermination of wild 
plants by thoughtless collectors from their native 
haunts. The raid on the primrose banks of our 
country lanes to supply the town demands on what 
has now become an anniversary under the name 
of “Primrose Day” is tending to rob our rural 
districts of one of their most beautiful and 
characteristic features of spring. The peripatetic 
fern vendor, in his anxiety for his daily bread, is 
doing a similar mischief by denuding our woods 
and copses of some of their most graceful forms 
of foliage plants ; while the speculative builder is 
equally mischievous in another way by covering all 
our open spaces—meadows, fields, and gardens, es- 
pecially near London and our large towns—with 
acres of bricks and mortar, and thus driving many 
branches of cultivation further and further into the 
country, and in some instances almost abolishing 
them altogether. 

The cultivation of perfume-yielding plants, such 
as lavender, rosemary, peppermint, etc., which not 
long since prevailed to a considerable extent in 
the neighbourhood of Mitcham, isa case in point. 
This favoured centre for the growth of these and 
similar plants is so rapidly becoming covered with 
houses that less space is being given yearly to these 
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of sinking a shaft is that presented by a stratum 
of sand saturated with water. In more than one 
case this difficulty has been overcome by freezing 
the sand and water into a firm mass, through which 
the shaft can then be easily bored as into a solid 
rock. The following is usually the modus operandi. 
The shaft having been sunk to the upper surface 
of the quicksand, a number of small bore-holes 
are made to the bottom of the stratum. In these 
are placed tubes closed at the base, through which 
cold brine is circulated from a tank at the surface, 
which is cooled by an ammonia machine. In the 
course of a few days the quicksand is frozen to a 
solid mass, and the boring can be proceeded with. 
It will thus be seen that the production of arti- 
ficial cold is an industry which, though still in 
its infancy, has attained considerable importance. 
Professor Dewar, it will be admitted, is fully justi- 
fied in claiming a utilitarian basis for the investiga- 
tions he is making with freezing-machines of far 
greater power than any at present known to com- 


merce, 











special cultures, so that they are migrating to dis- 
tances farther from London. One of the most 
striking instances of English grown economic plants, 
having atthe present time a very limited area, is that 
which stands at the head of our article—liquorice. 
Some thirty or more years ago, when the suburbs 
of London were more or less separated from the 
great metropolis, instead of being united as many 
of them are now, liquorice formed a branch of 
husbandry, and was found in many market gardens, 
especially in the neighbourhood of Kew and Isle- 
worth. On the site of the present Kew Gardens 
Station on the London and South Western Rail- 
way, thirty years ago, liquorice had a home, but it 
has long since ceased to be cultivated there ; and 
even at Mitcham, where it was once largely grown, 
but little is now seen ; and we have to journey far 
north to see liquorice cultivated for commercial 
purposes, for it is in and around Pontefract that 
the plant is now alone grown ; in this neighbour 
hood it has been one of the principal branches of 
culture for many generations, and at the present 
time it is said to be occupying a larger area than 
at any previous period. ‘This to some extent is 
probably due to its decline in other parts of the 
country, but chiefly, we are informed, to the re- 
markable depth of rich loamy soil which abounds 
about Pontefract, varying from four to ten feet deep 
and averaging over six feet. At the present time 
liquorice occupies an area of some 200 or 300 acres, 
situated principally on the fertile slopes east and 




























north-east of the town, the country for nearly the 
whole of the two and a half miles between Ponte- 
fract and Knottingley being occupied by market 
gardens, and the land devoted principally to the 
cultivation of liquorice. 

The plants are grown in rows, and they stand 
from three to four years before arriving at perfec- 
tion. The three years’ growth is thinner and 
scarcely so rich in juice as the four years’ plants. 
Occasionally, if the market is flat, the plants are 
allowed to grow a fifth season, but the root 
becomes thicker, coarser, and more woody. ‘The 
long straight root goes down to a very great depth, 
averaging perhaps about four feet, but sometimes 
even to six feet, and as the soil has to be dug down 
to this depth by hand to extract the root, the labour 
of cropping or harvesting is considerable. During 
the first two years that the land is occupied by 
liquorice, the plants themselves being small, allow 
of other crops being planted between the rows, and 
potatoes and different varieties of cabbage are 
mostly grown. The ground being earthed up 
around the liquorice plants, the furrows thus made 
afford much protection to the vegetable crops, and 
as the ground is always richly manured before 
planting liquorice, favourable conditions are thus 
ensured for the production of early and very 
superior vegetables ; indeed, it is said that the 
vegetable crops from a liquorice plantation always 
command high prices in the Leeds markets. After 
the second year, however, the liquorice plants grow 
to such a height and spread their foliage so widely 
that other crops will not grow beneath them. On 
a recent visit to Pontefract, namely in the early 
part of September, the writer saw some of these 
liquorice gardens where the plants had attained the 
age of five years and a height of about four feet, 
each plant sending up numerous straight, stout 
stems from the rootstock or crown, each stem 
bearing large spreading alternate leaves composed 
of a number of opposite leaflets of a bright green 
colour. 

The harvesting season is abovt the middle of 
September, and after the roots have been taken out 
of the ground by hand digging as before mentioned, 
they are stored in cool ventilated houses or cellars, 
usually in sand, until a favourable opportunity 
occurs for the process of dressing, which consists 
of trimming off all the fibrous rootlets, buds, and 
runners or stolons. The fibrous roots are ground 
into liquorice powder, which is used as a medicine, 
and the buds and runners are carefully preserved 
in sand for planting, for it is from these alone that 
new plants are raised, and never from seed. 
The plants never being allowed to flower, do not 
of course produce seed. ‘The operation of flower- 
ing would in the course of nature deteriorate 
the value of the plant from a commercial point of 
view, as the juices would be absorbed in perfecting 
the flowers, and the roots thus become useless. ‘The 
planting of buds and runners for a new crop is done 
in the early part of April. 

We may here, perhaps, say a few words about 
the plant itself and the position it occupies in 
botanical classification. To botanists it is known 


as Glyeyrrhisa glabra, a name given to it by Lin- 
neus. As we have already seen, it is an herbaceous 
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perennial, and it belongs to the natural order 
leguminose, and is not a very distant relative to 
the green pea of our gardens, the flowers being of the 
same shape, and of a pale lilac colour, and the 
fruit a pod about an inch long. ‘The plant is a 
native of N. Africa, Spain, Italy, Dalmatia, Greece, 
and Syria, and extends into Southern Russia, Asia 
Minor, Persia, and Afghanistan. Its cultivation in 
England is said to date from the middle of the six- 
teenth century. At the present time, besides its 
growth with us, it is also grown extensively in Italy, 
France, Germany, Spain, Russia, and China. Ger- 
many, Russia, and Spain send large quantities of 
the dried root into England, sometimes with the 
bark remaining upon it, and sometimes with the 
bark removed by scraping, known respectively as 
unpeeled and peeled liquorice root. 

Besides the root, liquorice juice or extract is im- 
ported in considerable quantities, both into England 
and the United States, from Italy, Spain, France, 
and Asia Minor. The kind most esteemed for 
its medicinal properties is that known as Solazzi 
juice, which comes from Calabria in hard rolls or 
sticks. Liquorice extract is also imported in masses 
or blocks. A good deal of the stick and block 
liquorice, however, arrives in this country in an 
impure state, either by fraudulently mixing it with 
foreign substances or from carelessness in its pre- 
paration. 

It is to the extraction of the juice from the 
English grown root, and to the refining of the 
foreign extract, that so much attention is given in 
the liquorice refineries at Pontefract, for the pre- 
paration of liquorice confectionery has now become 
a special trade. At one time the foreign stick 
liquorice and the small tablets known as Pomfret 
cakes were about the only forms in which the solidi- 
fied juice could be used ; the former had somewhat 
of a bitter taste, and the latter were valued, as they 
still are, for their demulcent properties, and conse- 
quently used as a medicine to allay throat irrita- 
tion rather than as a sweetmeat or confection. It 
was early in the present century that the process of 
liquorice refining and the manufacture of the so- 
called Pomfret cakes were begun at Pontefract, and 
of late years this has developed into a very consider- 
able industry, so much so, indeed, that the total 
growth of liquorice is inadequate to supply the juice 
required for the cake-making, and the foreign 
extract is used along with it. During the past five 
years the number of liquorice factories has more 
than doubled, and the largest firms in the trade 
have considerably extended their works, and by 
the introduction of machinery have increased their 
output more than fourfold. 

It would occupy too much space to give a detailed 
account of what the writer saw at Pontefract in the 
works of Messrs. Robinson and Wordsworth, by 
whose courtesy every point in the manufacture, and 
every part of the large factory, were shown and ex- 
plained. As liquorice is here treated asa confection, 
and not solely as a medicine, some of the principal 
facts in its manufacture will be of interest. The 
first process after the extraction of the juice is that 
of boiling. This is done in huge boiling pans, each 
containing half a ton of liquorice juice, which is kept 
in constant motion by revolving paddles for a period 
30 
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of from five to six hours ; this is necessary to reduce 
the extract to a perfectly uniform pasty mass, and 
to incorporate the sugar and what other flavouring 
agents are required for the different kinds of con- 
fection. After being removed from these boilers 
it is allowed to cool, when it becomes a semi-solid 
mass. It is next kneaded by a machine which is said 
to do as much work ina given time as was formerly 
done by fourteen women, besides which the knead- 
ing is more perfectly done by powerful pressure 
being brought to bear upon it, which could never be 
effected by the hands of women. 

When the juice is sufficiently kneaded, it is re- 
moved to the various rooms or floors to be trans- 
formed into the many forms of confection which now 
occupy a place in the market. ‘To produce the 
small circular lozenges so well known as Pomfret 
cakes, and which on one side always bear the 
impress of a castle, the liquorice paste is spread 
out in thin layers on a flat metal plate, which is 
perforated with a regular number of circular holes 
the size of the lozenge. A screwpress then brings 
down the same number of dies, with the castle 
impress upon each, exactly over the holes, and 
stamps out the lozenges, which fall into a tray 
placed beneath to receive them. The sheet of 
liquorice paste thus perforated is put aside and 
again kneaded up. The best or most esteemed 
form of liquorice confectionery is that known as nail 
rod ; to prepare this a quantity of liquorice paste is 
placed in an upright iron cylinder or kind of hopper, 
into which a lid exactly fitting the inside of the cylin- 
der is brought down by the action of a powerful 
screw, and the paste being thus pressed down is 
squeezed through a series of apertures at the lower 


part of the machine, where a girl sits with a long 
wooden plank or board ready to receive it, and 
upon which it is drawn out in long strips to the 
full length of the board, some six feet, when the 
strips are cut off and another board placed to re- 
ceive another and similar quantity, and so on till 
the hopper is exhausted, when it is refilled and the 
operation repeated. When the liquorice has become 
somewhat hardened by placing it in a heated room, 
itis cut into uniform lengths and taken to the glazing 
room, where it is given the finishing gloss so charac- 
teristic of liquorice confectionery, and after being 
again placed in a hot room it is packed in boxes and 
is ready for the market. 

Though this particular kind of liquorice has a 
special reputation, many other similar forms are 
produced by fixing different dies or patterns to 
the discharging portion of the machine ; thus, 
some are fluted or grooved longitudinally, while 
others are of a chain pattern. Improved machinery 
and fresh patterns have been cleverly developed 
in the works visited, by the ingenuity of Mr. Scott, 
the manager ; but in whatever form liquorice is 
produced, it is a wholesome and valuable sweet- 
meat, and useful in allaying or relieving trouble- 
some coughs. 

Some two thousand tons of liquorice confec- 
tionery are turned out of Pontefract every year. 
Essentially a northern manufacture, its consumption 
is much larger in the northern counties and in 
Scotland than in the south. Prepared as it now 
is, in the plastic or jujube form, instead of the hard 
and brittle sticks which at one time was the only 
form in which it could be obtained, it is not sur- 
prising that it is coming more into public favour. 
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Natural Mistory Notes and Aneadotes. 





SPIDER FOES. 


'T’HE spider, rejoicing over the captives ensnared 
[ in his silken meshes, and binding them 

securely in his larder as stores against 
hungry days, lives in continual danger of a 
righteous retribution, which awaits him at the 
hands of many foes ; but the ghastliest of all is the 
ichneumon-fly, which does not kill its victim, but 
merely paralyses it and renders it a totally passive 
agent incapable of offering the smallest resistance 
to the cruel power which enthrals it. 

I believe that the English representative of this 
family makes its nest underground, so it generally 
escapes observation; but the ichneumon-fly of 
Ceylon works in full light of the sun, where all 
who care to watch its domestic habits can do so. 

It is a green insect, in form resembling a wasp, 


with a marvellously thin waist. It makes its nest of 
well-worked clay, and then goes out on a hunting 
expedition. Its victims are invariably spiders of 
various kinds, but all are subject to the same 
mode of treatment. A scientific sting injects 
some poison which effectually paralyses the luck- 
less spider, who is then carried off to the nest and 
there fastened with a dab of moist clay. Another 
and another victim is brought to this chamber of 
horrors. ‘Then the prescient mother ichneumon- 
fly proceeds to deposit her eggs, one in the body 
of each spider, which can just move its legs in 
a vague, aimless manner, but can offer no resist- 
ance, 

This done, the fly returns to her work as a 
mason. She prepares more clay and builds up 
the entrance to this ghastly cell. Then she 
commences a new Cell, which she furnishes in like 
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manner, and closes; then she adds yet another 
cell, and so proceeds till her store of eggs are all 
provided for, and, her task in life being accome 
plished, she dies, leaving her evil brood to hatch 
at leisure. 

In due time these horrid little maggots come to 
life and find themselves cradled in a larder of fresh 
meat. Each poor spider is still alive, and his 
juices afford nutriment for the ichneumon grub, 
till it is ready to pass into its chrysalis stage, 
thence to emerge as a winged fly, fully prepared to 
carry out the traditions of its ancestors with regard 
to spiders, and to fulfil the purpose for which they 
have been created, according to Ichneumon belief. 

In California the spiders live in dread of a 
certain yellow-winged dragon-fly, which darts upon 
them, stabs them, and devours them. One wary 
spider, which is there called tarantula, or, more 
properly, the trap-door spider, constructs for itself 
a house of refuge, where it retreats in the hour of 
danger. It isa wonderfully ingenious architect, and 
displays amazing skill and patience in contriving 
and constructing its home, which in truth is a 
fortress, with a strong door to keep out all 
besiegers. 

The nest is a little well of clay sunk in some 
earthy bank, just large cnough to admit an 
average-sized human thumb. ‘The interior is 
smoothly polished, but this so-called tarantula is 
not content with bare plastered walls. She is a 
diligent worker, ever weaving dainty fabrics, so 
she lines her home with a double curtain—a 
hanging of coarse spider cloth next the wall, and 
over that a rich white satin material, smooth and 
glossy. 

At the upper end of the well-like nest there is a 
circular door, fastened with a sort of hinge. It 
opens outward, so that when the spider goes out, 
it falls and closes of its own accord, and no foe 
would ever notice the little disc in the earthen 
bank, which is the only trace of the tarantula’s 
home. But to make assurance doubly sure, the 
wary spider provides means to secure it on the 
inside. At the side furthest from the hinge it 
leaves several small holes in the disc, and by 
clinging to these with its claws it keeps the door 
tightly closed from the inside, so that no enemy 
can enter. 

The door is in itself a marvellous contrivance, 
and a monument of patient ingenuity. ‘Though 
barely the eighth of an inch in thickness, it is 
composed of thirty triple layers, each consisting of 
a coating of clay, lined with two ply of spider- 
cloth, similar to the tapestry within the nest. 
These ninety layers are all fastened together, 
making a sclid door, which is largest on the 
outside, and fits into a groove, so that it closes 
quite tight. I suppose sufficient air for breathing 
purposes comes in at the keyholes. 

The yellow-winged dragon-fly, against which the 
spider defends itself so securely, even endeavours 
to scratch open the closed door behind which its 
prey has taken refuge. But once within that 
portal, the fugitive is safe from winged foes. His 
chief danger then lies from the keen-eyed Indians, 
who know what a ready sale these curious silk- 
lined clay nests command among the pale-faced 
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travellers from far countries, many of whom have 
already obtained very similar spider-nests from the 
shores of the Riviera, and are anxious to compare 
the spider architecture of the Old World and the 
New. C, F, GORDON-CUMMING 


ABOUT NUTHATCHES., 


Essential as it is that those who take more 
than a casual interest in the birds of any dis- 
trict should be familiar with their plumage and 
external appearance, it is of almost equal im- 
portance that they should know their different 
notes. Often one feels quite sure that a particular 
bird is near, simply from a certain call-note, and 
likely enough that will be the only possible means 
of identification. For our smaller birds might 
be roughly divided into Visibles and Invisibles, 
to the latter division of which belong those 
queer, showy, restless little creatures which form 
the subject of this note. Hardly a day passes 
without my hearing their bright, cheery cry 
close at hand ; hardly once a week should I see 
one, unless I happened to be acquainted with their 
habits. ‘lo a naturalist, half the charm of rural 
life lies in the sounds of birds; and if by day 


an unknown note be heard, it is equivalent to a 
suggestion that some stranger is paying us a visit, 
and therefore an incentive to endeavour to make 
its acquaintance ; though, of course, for want of 
the necessary observation, nocturnal birds, espe- 


cially waders, must needs puzzle one occasionally. 
3ut this learning of peculiar call-notes is a matter 
quite beyond second-hand information ; no pick- 
ing it up from bocks, nothing of the wascitur non 
fit of the poet about it, it alone can be gained 
by actual listening and looking. Nor is it enough 
to know merely the ordinary, everyday calls of our 
birds, inasmuch as some of them reserve particular 
songs for certain seasons. Every one, for instance, 
knows the usual garrulous chatter of the great 
tit; but very different from that is the merry song, 
if such it can be called, which it gives us so 
lavishly in spring and summer. 

But to know the note of any particular bird is 
one thing ; to put it into writing is another. The 
call of a nuthatch is “choo-it, choo-it,” uttered 
rapidly, then an interval, then repeated again ; at 
least so it seems to me, but others may interpret 
it otherwise, just as when you hear that strange 
piping issuing from one of your hives on a June 
or July evening, warning you to be prepared for 
a swarm next day (because the older queen is 
challenging the younger ones—then hatching out 
—and they are answering her), you may think that 
the young queens are saying “ Peep-peep,” as 
is sometimes considered by English apiarians to 
be the case, but according to Dr. Dzierzon, in 
Germany they say “ Quack, quack !” 

There is no English bird of contour, size, and 
colouring similar to the nuthatch. The long 
straight beak, so different from most beaks—not 
unlike the last two-thirds inch of a stout knitting 
pin ; the black streak running through and back 
from either cheek ; the short tail ; the whole back 
and wings of light “ body-colour” blue ; the rear 
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portion of the breast, by the thighs, of dead heech- 
leaf tint—these are all distinguishing marks, serving 
to render the bird unmistakable ; and its character 
is as individualised as its coat. 

Nuthatches always appear to be in a hurry. 
‘They spend so much time in running up and down 
trees, and collecting and devouring their food, that 
they never seem to have a quiet moment to them- 
selves, much less an occasional “leisure hour” in 
which to give a spectator an opportunity of ac- 
curately observing them at rest. ‘Though they are 
with us the whole year round, they have the strong- 
est objection to being looked at ; and even when, 
in midwinter, they have exhausted the stock of 
beech-nuts and hazel-nuts, and berries and insects 
are scarce, and times are more or less bad with 
them, though they are glad enough to frequent 
your window-sill or terrace-path to look out for 
what they can get in the way of suet, beef-bones, 
etc., yet they take care to remain in view no longer 
than is absolutely necessary. 

A nut that has been broken into by a nuthatch 
may be readily distinguished from one on which a 
dormouse has regaled himself ; for, while the rodent 
gnaws a hole more or less circular, the bird chips 
pieces out, leaving a rough, jagged orifice. The 
modus operandi is as follows: The nut having 


been securely fixed in some crevice or niche which 
will keep it steady, the bird proceeds to get well 
above it ; then, grasping its support with its strong 
claws, lunges down at the nut with the full force of 
its sturdy beak, throwing forwards and downwards 


the whole body each time, and keeping up the 
assault until the outworks have given way and 
the citadel has surrendered. ‘The momentum, the 
balance, and forward impulse of the body are sus- 
tained by the muscles of the legs, for the tail is not 
long enough to be of much service in steadying 
its possessor, nor are the feathers thereof stiff 
enough to be pressed against the perch, and so ta 
help to support the weight of the bird. ‘The tail 
is not of that use in climbing a tree which is the 
case with the woodpeckers. This habit of lunging 
down at its prey seems so enjoyable, and such an 
intimate part of its very existence, that the bird 
cannot refrain from roosting with the back and 
head pointing downwards, much below the level of 
the feet. 

I am unable to say whether these birds store up 
their supplies of food (as squirrels and dormice do) 
for winter stock, never having come across their 
hoard, but am strongly inclined to believe they 
do so, both because they persistently secrete their 
nuts when in an aviary, and because not only do 
filberts just ripe vanish from the trees at a surpris- 
ing rate, but also any nuts purposely placed in a 
certain spot do not disappear one by one, but are 
all removed at once. 

They are not difficult birds to catch, in spite of 
their extreme shyness. Supposing one of them to 
be already used to come daily to a particular spot 
for nuts, it is only necessary to place a harmless- 
looking trap there, wse/, and rest a nut or two on 
the outside of the wires, and then, when, after a few 
days, familiarity has bred contempt, to place some 
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nuts inside, and set the trap. Presently, when no 
one is looking, with his wonted zeal and impetu- 
osity, in will rush the nuthatch, and, without de- 
lay, proceed to publish abroad his capture in the 
most audible manner at his command. Such pre- 
cautions, however, are really unnecessary. It is 
quite sufficient to put a couple of nuts in a trap- 
cage, and await events. I have frequently caught 
these birds, unintentionally, in trap-cages baited 
with only hemp and canary seed, and with a bull- 
finch or goldfinch as call-bird. Nay, more; I am 
fully persuaded that I have caught the same 
nuthatch over and over again, the momentary 
periods of imprisonment in no way serving as a 
warning to avoid the forbidden delights of hemp- 
seed in future. 

But supposing one is caught, and you desire 
to cultivate his acquaintance, then it is advisable 
to give him a kernel or two for his and your 
amusement, and study his ways and his looks for 
twenty-four hours ; and then humanity suggests 
you should open the cage door and let him go 
again. For nuthatches are not, in my experience, 
at all successful in captivity, although I have given 
them the choice of a large outdoor aviary, replete 
with climbing appliances and a varied diet, and a 
roomy cage indoors. When in an outdoor aviary, 
the other birds simply dread them, and boycott 
them ; by their intrusion they upset the harmony 
of the community ; and what with their efforts 
to satiate their voracious appetites, and their un- 
ceasing desire to effect their escape, they do not 
live very long : which being so, it need hardly be 
added that it is a cruel thing to rob birds of their 
liberty when you have reasonable grounds for 
expecting that your misguided acquisitiveness will 
deprive them of their lives. When kept in a cage 
indoors they are rather amusing, with their mouse- 
like ways of dancing and jumping about ; and to 
watch them breaking into their nuts is a study in 
the theory and practice of dynamics ; but their in- 
ordinate appetite is against them, they soon lose 
the gloss of their plumage, and do not thrive. 

On the whole, perhaps, in these notes poor .S//¢a 
Europea has received rather a bad character, but 
he is not without his redeeming points—who is? 
His gaily-coloured jacket, quaint ways, and crisp, 
joyous notes enlist one’s sympathy towards him. 
Being, also, pre-eminently a creature that revels in 
an abundance of trees about his haunts, he as- 
sociates himself in my mind with the sunny summer 
shimmer of spreading beeches, with tall ivied elms 
where the holm-screetch nests and starlings congre- 
gate, with great gnarled forest oaks, where the 
polypody loves to grow on its couch of velvet moss 
in the fork of the sturdy limbs, and with sundry 
other delightful features of a woodland scene 
in Cornwall, where nature has done her best, 
and done it successfully, to please the eye and 
charm the sense. Wherefore I wish these little 
freebooters well, and only desire that their numbers 
may never decrease ; a wish that seems likely to 
be gratified, for every year they become more 
common, 

A. H. MALAN, 





Aunrieties, 


Brendan's Wonderful Voyages of the Fifth Century. — 
The Marquis of Bute, k.T., Lord Rector of the University 
of Glasgow, gave a most interesting lecture at the Blyths- 
wood Rooms, the subject being the voyages of Brendan, the 
founder of many monastic establishments in the western 
isles of Scotland, and one whose adventurous voyages were 
worthy of being recalled in the year when the voyage of 
Columbus was to be specially commemorated. The noble 
marquis thus concluded his lecture: ‘‘ The life of Brendan 
said that he reached many isles, but instanced only two, one 
of them being the so-called Land of Promise, and the 
incidents recorded were not of a very startling character. 
No one, on the other hand, would deny that the voyage 
included a series of incidents of a very startling character, 
and it scemed to him beyond possibility that some of them 
could have even a legendary basis, or be anything but pure 
fiction, like the incidents of a novel of the present day. 
Ilis own impression was that the author, whoever he was, 
was a very pious man, who had read Homer and Lucian, 
and that it had occurred to him that he might write an 
imaginary voyage in which he might unite incidents of 
excitement with the inculcation of Christian and moral 
sentiments. For his own purposes he plagiarised them a 
little, and he (the lecturer) was very far from wishing to 
contend that it was impossible that the author might also 
have worked in some vague accounts of the wanderings in 
the western and the northern seas, and possibly in America, 
which had reached his ears from adventurous voyages of the 
Norsemen, or even of earlier voyagers unknown at the 
present day. As a whole, he looked upon the fabulous 
voyage as a composition which was really not differentiated 
in its elements, due to the time and place of its birth, from 
religious novels, such as those which enriched the ‘ Leisure 
tour’ and the ‘Sunday at Home.’ ” 


A Productive Home Farm.—In the “Scotsman” Mr. W. 
Thomson gives a description of the farm of Mr. Brahan at 
Hampstead : ** Last September, while staying with a friend 
near Hampstead, he suggested that we should drive to 
Finchley and see an establishment kept by a friend of his, a 
Mr. Brahan, where I would see a dairy of the finest Alderney 
cows probably in the world. I gladly accepted his offer, 
and I never was more interested in my life than by his cows, 
about fifty in number, and all in the pedigree books. 

** We visited his hothouses and henneries, all kept in the 
same fine style. Mr. Brahan only kept what poultry he 
needed for his private use, but his arrangements were per- 
fect. He had the henhouses heated, and had glass fronts to 
them. Certain sets of his hens were so treated that they 
produced eggs all the winter. I asked him if he fed any 
chickens, and he replied that he did, but only needing a 
few he did not cram any; but if I wished to see chickens 
fed by thousands I should go down into Kent, where 
Mr. —-—, a neighbour of his, crammed them by the thou- 
sand, Mr, B. has an estate in Kent. There you would see 
two men give 100 chickens their breakfast in fifteen minutes. 
Ife appealed to my friend who had seen the process, and 
who corroborated him. On inquiry I found that this man 
did not raise many chickens himself; he only fattened and 
prepared them for market. They were bought by hawkers 
all over the country, from cottagers and others, at from a 
shilling to eighteenpence, and he turned them out in from 
twelve to fourteen days fat and worth 3s. to 3s. 6d. each. 
It was calculated that each bird left a profit of 1s. 

** Mr. Brahan himself had an immense express dairy, and 
at the date I speak of had 13 milk stations, and 107 vans 


delivering milk in London, but a small portion of which he 
produced himself. He is a man of high reputation in all 
such matters, including a knowledge of poultry, and I rely 
most thoroughly on what he told me, which was confirmed 
by my friend. He gave me a verbal description of the 
cramming apparatus. As I understood, it was made of 
indiarubber. It had a small soft tube that was put into the 
bird’s mouth and throat, and one squeeze with the hand and 
the meal was delivered. Mr. B. also told me the ingre- 
dients used, which included barley meal, Indian corn meal, 
and flour, mixed occasionally with milk and spices. My 
theory is, that what can be done in Kent in such maiters 
can be done in Scotland, the same as the pig rearing. 

‘Tt may startle some of those who read this when I tell 
them that there are ham and bacon merchants in Scotland 
who pay £50,000 a year to one curer in Wiltshire, and have 
great difficulty in getting their orders supplied, though they 
go with cash in their hand.” 


Sir R. Owen's Early Fame.- One of the incidents that 
most attracted popular attention iu Professor Owen's re- 
searches, was his describing and drawing the huge extinct 
bird, the Dinornzs, from a single fragment of bone given 
to him bya sailor from the South Seas. The professor’s 
conjectural reproduction was afterwards wonderfully verified 
by the discovery of large fossil remains. Many anecdotes 
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are told illustrating the genial and social character of the 
professor apart from his scientific renown. Mr, Ernest Hart 
was walking with him in his garden at Sheen Lodge, and 
observed that most of the fruit trees were carefully netted, 
while a few were left unprotected. Ah ! these I leave for 
the birds,” said Owen. ‘I call these the salary for our 
orchestra.” 

Iceland.—In this island there is no illiterate person ; no 
prison; only two policemen in the capital ; no capital 
crime till 1892, when the first occurred for the past sixty- 
four years ; and Parliament meets only once in three years, 
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sitting less than two months! O happy Arcadia of the frozen 
North! Long live Iceland! We read, however, that 2,000 
Icelanders are about to leave their dear native land to settle 
in Manitoba, where they will be welcome immigrants. 


Blackwood.—The year 1893 witnessed the disappearance 
from old Blackwood of the familiar title ‘‘ Blackwood’s 
Edinburgh Magazine,” which it had borne ever since its 
birth in 1817. The omission of the word “ Edinburgh”’ is 
a sign of the gravitation of all things Scottish to the centre 
of the empire in London. Let us hope that the contents of 
the old ‘* Maga ” may still remain largely Scottish, and that 
the magazine may not become merely another item among the 
general periodicals of the age. 


Co-operative Wholesale Society.— The following note is 
sent by the Secretary of the London branch of the Co- 
operative Wholesale Society : ‘I notice in your ‘ Varieties’ 
for February, under the heading ‘ Co-operative Industries,’ 
the above society is mentioned as doing a business of 
£ 48,571,786, etc. ; these figures represent the whole trade 
of the Aefaz/ Societies, not the Wholesale Society. 

Lewes, Sussex. Hi. PUMPHREY.” 

Toronto.—Professor Garden Blaikie bears a remarkable 
testimony to the condition of the province of Ontario. He 
says : ** About Toronto, I think it a city of which the British 
Crown may well be proud. I know of no city of the same 
size in the United States to be compared toit. Since I was 
there first in 1870 it has made wonderful progress. At our 
recent Presbyterian Council, the Americans were amazed to 
find a city of 200,090 inhabitants with only about 200 liquor 
shops. ‘The quiet, the good order, the prosperity and com- 
fortable condition of the city strike every one. It has no 
slums, or dens of dirt and misery, or at least they are ona 
very small scale. And one of the causes of this is that all 
the liquor shops are shut (as Mr. Russell tells us) from seven 
o’clock on Saturday evening till Monday morning. If we 
are to have temperance reform, it is in that direction that I 
should like to move first. Not that I should expect to find 
the same results as in Toronto at once. So large a portion 
of our population have, through constant excess, become 
subject to an unconquerable craving that it is not to be 
supposed that at first they would not try to evade the law. 
But by-and-by a better habit might be formed, and a vast 
amount of crime, poverty, and domestic misery prevented. 
I may say that I found in Winnipeg another town under 
similar social conditions to Toronto, And generally the 
maritime provinces, as well as Ontario and Manitoba, seem 
to be very prosperous and comfortable, and to afford a fair 
prospect of success and happiness to such of our countrymen 
as have thoughts of emigrating.” 


Graduated Taxation in Switzerland.—An_ interesting 
report from the British Legation in Berne deals with the 
different systems of graduated taxation existing in Switzer- 
‘ind. These vary greatly in different cantons, and in some 
the principle has not yet been applied. In five cantons — 
Ziirich, Vaud, Geneva, Uri, and the Grisons—complete 
systems of graduated or progressive taxes exist ; in several 
others, as Glarus, Zug, Solothurn, and Obwalden, fortunes 
above a certain amount are subjected to somewhat higher 
rates, while in nearly every canton abatements varying in 
amount are granted on fortunes and incomes under a fixed 
standard. The report deals only with the laws of the five 
cantons above mentioned. In none does the income-tax 
correspond to the English tax of that name. It is, as a 
rule, restricted to incomes derived from pensions, annuities, 
usufructs, salaries, wages, and the earnings of labour 
generally ; whereas income derived from capital is taxed on 
its capital value, either as a general tox on fortunes 
(** Vermégensteuer”’), or, in the few cantons in which a 
distinction is made between real and personal estate, as a 
tax on personalty. It is, therefore, rather in the shape of a 
tax on landed property and on capital that the principle of 
progressive taxation has been applied to the fortunes of the 
wealthier members of the community, while the progressive 
tax on incomes presses rather on the industrial and profes- 
sional classes. The report is mainly occupied with a 
description of the system as it exists in Vaud, because of 
the thoroughness of the application of the principle there. 
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In that canton the tax was introduced in 1886, all real 
property, except that which is State and communal, coming 
under it. An analysis of the report in the ‘‘ Times” gives 
many details worthy of study when the time comes for the 
reform or reconstruction of taxation in England. 


Boys’ Reading of the Present Day.—At the last Con- 
ference of Head Schoolmasters, Dr. Welldon, of Harrow, 
gave his opinion of the prospects of sound English literature 
being favoured at our public schools. He said: ‘ With 
regard to English literature, a feeling of astonishment and, 
he might almost say, dismay had come over him at the 
ignorance of the majority of boys as regarded literature of 
their own language. Ife once asked a boy in a great public 
school (which was not Harrow) what books and papers he 
was in the habit of reading, and after a moment’s reflection 
he told him that his reading consisted of ‘ Bell’s Life’ and 
the ‘Licensed Victuallers’ Gazette.’ Perhaps he might 
explain, for the benefit of those few head-masters who were 
not sporting characters, that the choice of the ‘ Licensed 
Victuallers’ Gazette ’ was owing to the accounts it contained 
of past prize-fights. In his own school he had found a sur- 
prising ignorance not only of the works of Spenser, Shake- 
speare, and Milton, but also of writers who might be 
supposed to come home more closely to the youth of the 
present day, such as Scott, Tennyson, and Dickens. Of 
course it was natural to say that boys’ minds were more set 
upon athletics than they were in the past, but that was a 
danger, if danger it were, of which schoolmasters were per- 
fectly aware, and which was being met. But outside of the 
prevalence of the athletic spirit, the evil was referable to two 
causes. In the first place boys’ time was much more filled 
up than it was, and they had singularly little leisure. Many 
schoolmasters, indeed, seemed to live in a chronic dread of 
leaving schoolboys any leisure, and it was difficult for them 
to live in idleness, Then side by side with this increase in 
the demands upon a boy’s time, he would put the growth of 
periodicals which, whatever merits they might have, could 
not be regarded as standard works. Here was an evil which 
head-masters ought to face, and, if possible, deal with, for 
if a boy did not leave school with an appreciation of English 
literature, it was hardly likely that he would acquire it in 
after life.” 


Cardinal Vaughan’s Idea of the Reformation.—In ex- 
pressing his sense of the honour conferred upon him by being 
made a prince of the Church of Rome, the Cardinal sai 
his mind was full of the thought of the singular devotion to 
St. Peter and his See which characterised my beloved 
countrymen for a thousand years, until a miserable schism, 
born of lust and greed, broke up our peace and religious 
unity. 

** This love of England for the Holy See has never been 
quenched. For when the mass of the nation was led into 
apostasy a great multitude of men and women continued 
through many generations to lay down their liberties and 
their lives in testimony to the doctrine of the supremacy of 
Peter and the rights of the Holy See.” 

The Editor of the ‘‘ Tablet ” has since published a correc 
tion saying that the Cardinal’s words must have been ‘* The 
love of the English Catholics for the Holy See,” &c., which 


“hardly agrees with the other parts of the speech. 


Lord Playfair and the School of Mines.—Shortly before 
his elevation to the peerage, at the annual dinner of the staff 
and students of the Royal School of Mines and Normal 
School of Science in Jermyn Street, London, Sir Lyon 
Playfair, as an ex-professor of the Schools, gave a most 
interesting review of his reminiscences, and of the past 
history of the institution. He said, ‘*To an old professor, 
like myself, there are many pleasant and many sad associa- 
tions connected with our school. Of my distinguished col- 
leagues not one now remains. The brilliant naturalist and 
prince of good fellows, Edward Forbes, is to you now but 
a name, yet in the early history of the school he was facr/e 
princeps of all the professors. The amiable and genial 
Hunt represented the traditions and the science of Cornish 
mining. The keen geologist Ramsay has passed to the 
great majority. He was my oldest friend, for we lived in 
the same house in my college days, and J knew his talents 
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and personal worth. These were the men who, with 
myself, were the first professors of the school ; but great 
additions were made to our staff. Dr. Percy, whose metal- 
lurgical work is still the standard of our metallurgical 
classics, was an important addition. Warrington Smythe, 
whose memory I am glad to see you cherish by the foundation 
of a scholarship, gave a practical impulse to our work by 
his technical knowledge and practical experience. So men 
have come and men have gone, but your school is as distin- 
guished as ever, and the present professors are certainly in 
no respect inferior to the men of its early history. The 
reason is that the world is still young, and that science is 
never old. It is a great pleasure to me to see how the 
school grows, how eminent are its professors and the rising 
professors who have been its students, some of whom are 
now engaged in important work in the New World. Our 
honoured chairman is perhaps the only one among you who 
can share my antique memories, when from two old houses 
in Craig’s Court, Charing Cross, we got into the Museum in 
Jermyn Street ; when the expansion of science was too great 
for that, and the College of Chemistry, under the illustrious 
Hoffman, was added in Oxford Street ; and, finally, when 
the new buildings and excellent laboratories were erected in 
South Kensington. And now, even these no longer suffice, 
and we are looking to the promise of the Government that 
increased accommodation will be given by the erection of 
new buildings behind the British Museum at South Kensing- 
ton,” 


Cowper's Life.—The review of the ‘ Life of Cowper” in 
the February ‘* Leisure Hour” has brought some interesting 
correspondence. While the excellence of the Memoir by 
Mr. Wright is admitted, the criticism of his theory about 
the fatal dream, which is described as marking off a long 
period of gloom, lasting throughout the last twenty-seven 
years of his life, is approved. The Rev. Principal Moule, 
of Ridley Hall, Cambridge, says: ‘‘I have read with 
deepest interest your statement in the ‘ Leisure Hour’ about 
dear Cowper’s state. It is a personal relief to be reminded 
that the mysterious and awful cloud was not, perhaps at 
any time, a quite unbroken one. Even so, however, I may 
still think of him as one of the most heroic of the Lord’s 
servants, labouring on, in a great shadow, for his Master.” 
His despair could not have been unbroken and final, when, 
in the affectionate parting for the last time with his dear 
cousin, Lady Hesketh, he said he hoped they ‘* would meet 
again in heaven.” 

How pleasant, too, is the tone of a letter written at 
Eartham to Charlotte Smith, author of the **Old Manor 
House,” after her departure. ‘I was much struck by an 
expression in your letter to Hayley, where you say that you 
‘will endeavour to take an interest in green leaves again.’ 
This seems the sound ot my own voice reflected to me from 
a distance ; I have so often had the same thought and desire. 
A day scarcely passes, at this season of the year, when I do 
not contemplate the trees so soon to be stripped, and say, 
‘ Perhaps I shall never see you clothed again.’ Every year, 
as it passes, makes this expectation more reasonable ; and 
the year with me cannot be very distant when the event 
will verify it. Well, may God grant us a good hope of 
arriving in due time where leaves never fall, and all will be 
right !” 

Another letter comes from Clevedon, Somerset : ‘* I have 
heard my father, the late Rev. J. T. Mansel, say that his 
father, who was D.L. and j.p. of Bucks, and who resided 
near Newport Pagnell, visited the Throckmortons after 
Cowper had left fur Norfolk. Lady Throckmorton remarked 
to him, ‘We miss our friend Mr. Cowper so.’ This is an 
incidental testimony to the view taken in the article tha’ 
Cowper’s society was a source of pleasure to others. 

M, MANSEL.” 


The Latest Academicians.—There has been an extra- 
ordinary number of vacancies and appointments within the 
last few years. Three places out of * the forty” had to be 
filled after the deaths cf M. Renan, M. Xavier Marmier, 
and M. Camille Rousset. The poet, Vicomte Henri de 
Bornier, was elected to succeed the late M. Marmier ; and 
M. Thureau-Dangin, a historian of the reign of Louis 
Vhilippe, and friend of the Duc d’Aumale, tu succeed M. 


J 


Camille Rousset. According to the ‘ Daily News” corre- 
spondent, M. Zola, who was candidate for this seat, had 
four votes against twenty-two given to M. Thureau-Dangin. 
The candidates for M. Kenan’s seat were M. Challemel- 
Lacour, M. Berthollet, the ex-Minister and chemist, and 
M. Zola. M. Challemel-Lacour had fifteen votes out of 
thirty-two. This was not a sufficient number, and_ this 
election was deferred for a month. It is expected that 
M. Zola, who has ceased for a time to give offence by his 
painfully realistic novels, may in due time obtain the coveted 
distinction, in consideration of the more cleanly use of his 
clever and popular pen. 


London Sparrows.— In reference to a paragraph about the 
gregariousness of London sparrows (in February ‘ Leisure 
Hfour”), a correspondent writes: ‘**In the garden at 
Observatory House, Honor Oak, is a tree every night full 
of sparrows chirping their loudest, as if some were wishing 
to pass a Home Rule Bill, and were meeting with much 
opposition.” These congregations are probably numerous 
in suburban places round London. Inquiring further about 
the gathering at Kilburn, some of the neighbours say that 
they remain on the trees there all night, and recommence 
their chirping early in the morning before separating on their 
ownerrands. If so, these must all be homeless sparrows, for 
many birds have shelters on the houses adjoining. Several 
nests of sparrows are every year built on the balcony of the 
writer’s house overlooking the Paddington recreation ground, 
and they certainly sleep there. 


Lines by J. G. Whittier.—A young admirer of Mr. 
Whittier wrote from Brighton a letter expressing his pleasure 
derived from his writings. The kind poet sent back the 
following lincs, headed ** A Wish” 


** That closer strand may lean to strand, 
Till meet beneath saluting flags 
The Eagle of our mountain crags, 
The Lion of our Mother Land! 
JOUN G. WHITTIER. 


Danvers, Mass., U.S, 
end mo, 23, 1885.” 


London Police-court Mission.—Last year 1,500 men, 
women, and boys and girls, were found situations, restored 
to friends, sent to homes, or practically put in the way of 
living honestly and soberly. By means of the home and 
labour yard at Ealing, 158 men were assisted, and of the 
130 who had left at the end of the year, 102 were working 
industriously in situations found for them by the Mission. 
To rescue men of this class requires a great outlay of money ; 
the purchase of wood alone is a very serious item. The 
Ealing labour yard is under the charge of the Church of 
England Temperance Mission. But in many ways the 
Police-court missionaries are constantly engaged in useful 
work, and the mission deserves the support of the benevo- 
lent. 


Utility of Celestial Investigation.—Sir Robert Ball in 
his ‘* Story of the Heavens,” observes: ‘* It may be asked, 
what is the advantage of devoting so much time and labour 
to a celestial phenomenon like the transit of Venus, which 
has so little bearing on practicai affairs? What does it 
matter whether the sun be 95,000,000 miles off, or whether 
it be only 93,000,000 miles, or any other distance? We 
must admit at once that the inquiry has but a slender bearing 
cn matters of practical utility. No doubt a fanciful person 
might contend that to compute our nautical almanacs with 
perfect accuracy we require a precise knowledge of the dis- 
tance of the sun. Our vast commerce depends on skilful 
navigation, and one factor necessary for success is the relia- 
bility of the ‘ Nautical Almanac.’ The increased perfection 
of the Almanac must therefore have some relation to increased 
perfection in navigation. Now, as good authorities tell us 
that in running for a harbour on a tempestuous night or in 
other critical emergencies, even a yard of sea-room is often 
of great consequence, so it may conceivably happen that to 
the infinitesimal influence of the transit of Venus on the 
* Nautical Almanac’ is due the safety of a gallant vessel. 

** But the time, the labour, and the money expended in 
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observing the transit of Venus are really to be defended on 
quite different grounds. We see in it a fruitful source of 
information. It tells us the distance of the sun, which is 
the foundation of all the great measurements of the universe. 
It gratifies the intellectual curiosity of man by a view of the 
true dimensions of the majestic solar system, in which the 
earth is seen to play a dignitied, though still subordinate, 
part ; and it leads us to the conception of the stupendous 
scale on which the heavens are constructed.” 


Swiss National Anthem.-—Can any one tell us how the 
Swiss National Anthem happens to be identical with that of 
England? The bands of the army of the Republic and the 
bands of the Queen’s Guards play the same music; and 
cheers arise alike when the Swiss National Anthem is heard, 
and when the English, the Scottish, and the loyal portion of 
the Irish people hear the strains of God Save the Queen. 
When was the air adopted in Switzerland as the ‘* national ” 
anthem ? 


Nicknames in the Black Country.— From Clifton, 
Rotheram, the following note comes: ‘* My father, Matthew 
Nayler, lived in the High Bullen, Wednesbury, curing the 
of the present century. (During those years I 
H[e was a small, very thin 


’ 


* twenties ’ 
have seen bull-baiting there.) 
man ; the colliers gave him the name of ‘ Split the wind 

WILLIAM NAYLER.” 


Wreck of the ‘ Trinacria.”—- Another disaster, the loss 
of the Anchor line steamship 7?¢zacrvia, has taken place 
since our paper was written, with chart of the dangerous 
coast of Spain and Portugal. The ship was wrecked near 
the place where H.M.s. Sevfent went down. in 1890, off 
Cape Vilano, on the coast of Galicia. The 7rtnacria was 
built in 1871, at Port Glasgow, of 2,256 gross tonnage, 
and 1,418 net tonnage. She was ev voute from Glasgow to 
Naples. Of a crew of thirty-seven only iwo were saved. 
There were four passengers from Gibraltar who also perished, 
The wreck was caused by the strong currents from the 
Atlantic, seldom sufficiently taken into account by tbe navi- 
gators of that dangerous sea, 


Fruit Cultivation in England and Imported Fruit.—The 
following interesting statement as to the cultivation of fruit 
in England was made by Mr. II. R. Williams (the acting 
Master) at the last dinner of the Fruiterers’ Company. 
‘*The following was the area under small fruit cultivation 
in England and Wales in each of the following years: 
1888, 36,700 acres ; 1890, 46,200 acres ; 1891, 58,700 acres. 
Compared with 1888 there is an increase in 1891 of no less 
than 22,000 acres. Of this increase 1,760 acres were added 
to the small fruit area in Kent, the area for that county for 
the year 1890 being 10,061 acres, and for 1891 19,821 acres. 
From these figures it will be seen that Kent maintains its 
pre-eminence in fruit growing. Orchards also show a 
gradual and not inconsiderable increase in area, In 1881 
the returns show 185,000 acres, while in 1891 the total was 
210,000 acres, an increase in ten years of 25,000 acres. 
Market gardens also show a considerable advance in area, 
In 1881 there were under cultivation 46,604 acres, while in 
1891 there were 81,368 acres, an increase in ten years of 
34,764 acres. In 1882 the raw fruit imported, exclusive of 
oranges and lemons, amounted to 5,000,861 bushels, while 
the quantity in 1892 was 7,387,670 bushels. The oranges 
and lemons imported in 1890 represented a quantity of 
5,746,135 bushels of the value of £1,756,852, while in 1892 
the imports came to 6,763,276 bushels of the value of 


£2,052,561.” 


John Newton of Olney.—The remains of the Rev. John 
Newton, after lying in the crypt of St. Mary Woolnoth, 
Lombard Street, for eighty-six years, were reinterred at 
Olney. For the sake of the public health, it may be 
remembered, the authorities decided last year to remove all 
the bodies that had been buried in the vaults of that church. 
An Order in Ccuncil on the subject appeared in August, 
and the faculty was obtained from Dr. Tristram in the Con- 
sistory Court shortly afterwards. Most of the bodies, 
numbering about 1,000, have been removed to Ilford 
Cemetery, where a monument is to be erected over them. 


In regard to Newtcn, however, it was felt that his remains 
would find a fitter resting-place at Olney, the town with 
which his name is chiefly associated. As in other cases, the 
rector of St. Mary Woolnoth at once gave his consent to a 
special arrangement being made, and the necessary funds 
for the purpose were collected by Mr. J. F. Maitland, of 
Croydon, and the editor of the ‘* Record.” 

John Newton is remembered as one of the closest friends 
of William Cowper, as the author of a large majority of the 
Olney Hymns, and as one who did yeoman’s service for the 
Evangelical revival which marked the close of the last 
century. The story of his career is not without interest. 
He received but little education, and until the age of thirty 
was engaged in a seafaring life. Long irreligious, he then 
began to study for holy orders, and was made curate of 
Olney in 1764. His intimacy with Cowper dates from three 
or four years later, when the poet went to live in the town. 
We are told that they ‘used to pass four days every week 
in each other’s society, and were rarely for seven successive 
working hours apart.” Profoundly dissimilar in many 
respects, they were at one in an abiding reverence for all 
that is great and good. Their friendship bore lasting fruit 
in the Olney Hymns, some of which were written by Cowper 
himself, and which came out in 1779. For simplicity and 
for depth of feeling they have rarely been surpassed. Hardly 
had they appeared when the paths of the two men diverged. 
Newton became rector of St. Mary Woolnoth, in which 
parish, after a memorable ministry of over a quarter of a 
century, he died in 1807. 

The spot chosen for the reinterment was a corner of 
Olney churchyard. With the remains of Newton went 
those of his wife, #ée Catlett, who exercised so strong an 
influence over him from his youth onwards. The coffin 
had been placed overnight in the church, where the first 
part of the Burial Service was gone through by the vicar, 
the Rev. J. P. Langley, and his son, the curate. The 
hymn sung was one of the best known of the Olney collec- 
tion—** How sweet the name of Jesus sounds.” The con- 
cluding portion of the service was read at the grave in the 
usual way, the vicar again officiating. The ceremony seemec| 
to arouse a good deal of interest, for both the church and 
the churchyard were crowded. The general interest taken 
in this event may be gathered from the fact that most of the 
daily London papers sent special reporters. The foregoing 
notice is extracted from the report in the ‘*Times.” Mr. 
J. 1. Collingridge, of the ‘* City Press,” took a conspicuous 
part in the proceedings, as was natural, from his being a 
native of Olney, and the proprietor of the famous house and 
garden associated with the memory of the poet Cowper. 


‘¢ Our Lady of Walsingham.” -- A correspondent, J. R. S., 
sends the following note about the Abbey of Walsingham, 
described in the ‘* Sunday at Home” for February 1893 : 
‘¢ There is a very full and interesting account of the subject 
in ‘ Pilgrimage to St. Mary of Walsingham and St. Thomas 
of Canterbury,’ by Erasmus, translated by J. G. Nichols, 
second edition, published by John Murray, 1875. In this 
book there is also a very quaint old ballad, *‘ Lament for 
Walsingham,’ The saine ballad is in the ‘ Bodleian,’ in a 
small gto. volume.” 
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